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THE CLOTHES BARKER’S PARADISE. 


TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM. 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

‘*] HOPE yo’s gwine to hab mo’ ob dem talks ’bout 
de insecks, Mars Mayfield.”’ 

So Dan greeted me a few days after our first fireside 
meeting. He twirled his battered hat brim through 
his horny hands, then rubbed a white palm against the 
back of his grizzled locks, ducked his head forward and 
continued : ‘‘I doan jes kno’ w’at yo’d call ’em, sah, 
but Sary Ann ‘lowed dey ’s say-an’-says. ‘ An’ wat are 
say-an’-says, Sary Ann?’ says I. ‘Wal,’ says she, 
‘dey ’s a sort ob free an’ easy kine o’ talk, w’ar yo 
says, an’ den I says, an’ all jine in an’ helps de talk 
along. Now dat’s a powerful plesant kine ob affar, 
Mars Mayfield, an’ suits us’ns heap better ’n loafin’ 
roun’ de kentry store, an’ sich. So we uns—dat’s 


Hugh’s folks an’ Sary Ann an’ me—we makes bold to 
ax yo, wouldn’t yo’ ’low us de priv’lege ob jinin’ in de 
say-an’-says, in case yo gwine to hab mo’ ob ’em, an’ 
we sincerely hope yo is.”’ 

‘““Why, Dan, I hadn’t thought much about it,” I 
answered, ‘‘ But you may be sure if there should be 
any more ‘ say-an-says,’ you all will be welcome to the 
fireside. ”? 

““@ank yo, sah; we’s all powe’ful ’bleeged to yuh, 
an’ hopes we’ll hab de pleasure ob yo company at 
anoder conbersashull family fireside say-an’-say, bery 
soon.”’ 

Although I laughed at Dan’s magniloquence, I was 
more gratified at that hearty honest approval of my 
humble dependents than I had often been before at 
commendations of cultured friends. To be sure, I 
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learned by-and-by that the Mistress was also in the 
plot, and that Dan’s praises were in good part an echo 
of her promptings ; but the pleasure of the moment 
was not dimmed by that knowledge. Thus it came 
about that the next Saturday evening found our house- 
hold gathered in the old sitting-room for another ento- 
mological ‘ séance.? Where Sarah had picked up that 
word, and how she had managed to transform it, we 
never learned, but we were all so impressed with the 
superiority of her version, that the cook’s title was at 
once naturalized, and ‘the Tenant’s Say-an’says’ be- 
came one of the current phrases of our little realm when 
we were In @ merry mood. 

‘¢T have here a specimen,’’ I began, ‘‘ plucked from 
a straggling sprig of wood-wax or dyer’s weed (Genista 
tinctoria) which represents a very familiar race of cater- 
pillars, the Geometers, or span-worms. - They are so 
called from the mode of walk- 
ing peculiar to the larve. 
Most of these have only ten 
legs, six of which are jointed 
and tapering, under the fore- 
part of the body, and four 
fleshy prop legs at the hinder 
extremity. There are no legs 
on the middle of the body, and 
consequently the caterpillars 
are unable to crawl in the 
usual manner. When one 
wishes to advance it grasps 
the object firmly with its fore- 
feet, and then draws up the 
hind feet close to them, not 
unlike the attitude of a cat 
which meets a strange dog. 
The hinder feet then take a 
firm hold and the body is pro- 
jected forward until the fore- 
feet can repeat the process. 

This mode of progression is popularly called ‘loop- 
ing,’ and the caterpillars are called ‘ loopers.’ 

‘*¢ The Geometers live as larvee on trees and bushes, and 
most of them undergo their trans- 
formations in the ground, to reach 
which by traveling along the 
branches and down the trunk 
by their peculiar gait would be a 
long and tedious journey. But 
they are not reduced to this 
necessity, for they have the power 
of letting themselves down from 
any height by means of a silken 
thread which they spin from their 
mouths while falling. Whenever 
they are disturbed they make use 
of this faculty, drop down sud- 
denly and hang suspended till 
the danger is past, after which 
they climb up again by the same 
thread.” 

‘*' These, then,’? said the Mis- 
tress, ‘“‘are the little creatures 
that used to make a promenade 
along our streets in summer a 
horror to ladies before the ad- 
vent of the sparrows ?”’ 

‘* The very same ; but I doubt 
whether citizens have made a 
favorable exchange for the pretty 
hairy creeper, the caterpillar of 


COCOON OF TUSSOCK- 
MOTH, NATURAL SIZE. 


ORGYIA LEUCOSTIGMA TUSSOCK MOTH. 
(MALE, FEMALE AND LARVA, NATURAL SIZE. ] 


the Tussock-moth 
(Orgyia leucostigma), 
that now fills the 
Squares, fences 
and walls with its 
knobby white co- 
coons.”’ 

‘““Why don’t the 
sparrows eat them, 
too ?”? asked Abby. 

** Ah, a mere ques- 
tion of taste. The 
soft, smooth 
Geometers are 
a dainty bit to 


MUTUAL DISGUST. 


the birds, and the plumed crawlers are not at all to 
their liking. So the larve breed securely and in yearly 
increasing numbers. If a little wise energy and fore- 
thought could be shown by the city authorities in this 
matter, the evil could soon be remedied. The chief 
sites of these cocoons are the iron fences around the 
squares, the trunks of trees, the walls and fence cor- 
nices of adjacent properties. -If these were thoroughly 
cleansed, the cocoons scraped out and burned in winter, 
there would be a scant crop of span-worms in summer. 
For several years I have watched these troublesome 
cocoons advancing a little further 
each season up the trunks of the 
trees and multiplying along pub- 
lic places, and I have more than 
once predicted that the nuisance 
would ere long be well-nigh in- 
tolerable. But an American city, 
like Issachar among the tribes, is 
a ‘strong ass.crouching down be- 
tween two burdens,’ who sees 
‘that rest is good’ and ‘ bows 
his shoulders to bear,’ and hardly 
ever exercises the healthy Anglo- 
Saxon right of grumbling at 
official ignorance and neglect. So 
canker-worms—not those alone 
which are comparatively harm- 
less, but those of the moral, social 
and political sort—breed in public 
places, crawl unmolested through 
every highway and byway, and 
spin and nest in all departments 
of communal administration and 
life. Alas! Well—‘a stitch in 
time saves nine.’ ”’ 

‘¢ And there are some citizens,”’ 
cried the Mistress, apparently 
quite oblivious of my figurative 
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speech and philosophy, and reverting to the encroach- 
ments of the Orgyia, ‘* who allow those dreadful worms 
to crawl up their very walls and doorways and build 
cocoons under the mouldings and ledges of doors and 
windows quite unmolested. I see hundreds of them 
housed in such places throughout the entire year. Such 
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remain in that position for hours, so that they might easily 
be mistaken for the twig of a tree. If Joe and Harry 
would like to get some slight idea of the muscular force 
required to perform this action, let them grasp an up- 
right pole with their hands and try to hold the body 
out horizontally. The feats of trained gymnasts in the 
circus ring or turnverein are 
fairly outdone by these despised 
span-worms. I think that you 
will agree with me that they are 
interesting little fellows. More- 
over, notwithstanding the disgust 
with which, as the Mistress says, 
the city folk used to regard them 
as they dropped from the trees, I 
venture that there are plenty of 
people who would rather wel- 
come their presence than other- 
wise. Perhaps some of our young 
people can tell us why ?”’ 

“*T can, sir,”? Harry answered 
promptly. ‘‘ Jenny used to say 
that it was a sign we were goin’ 
to git a new coat when one of 
them caterpillars was seen step- 
pin’ off distance on our arms or 
back. Wecall them ‘measurin’ 
worms’ on that account.” 

‘Yes, that is the idea: a new 
coat when seen measuring the 
arms or back, a new pair of gloves 
when seen looping on the hand, 
and so through the whole suit. 
I fear that, like many another 
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THE GEOMETRIC HORROR. 


house-keeping ! 
tolerate it.’’ 

‘*Perhaps,”? suggested Abby, ‘‘they tolerate the 
worms out of the same abounding mercifulness which 
induces them to feed the vixenish sparrows who refuse 
to kill the worms.”’ 

‘** A truce to our moralizing,”’ I said ; ‘‘let us return 
to our span-worm hanging from the tree. The manner 
in which it ascends its thread is most interesting. In 
order to do this it bends back its head and catches hold 
of the thread above its head with one of the legs of the 
third segment of the body. It then raises its head and 
seizes the thread with its jaws and forelegs, and by 
repeating the same operations with tolerable rapidity it 
soon reaches its former station on the tree. 

There is another interesting habit which these Geom- 
eters possess ; when not eating, many of them can rest 
on the two hindermost pairs of legs against the side of a 
branch, and stretching out the body nearly horizontally, 


I can’t understand how ladies will 


local prophet, their promise is better than their fulfill- 
ment.’ However, we cannot deny that in the proper 
season they are very diligent in suggesting the subject 
of new clothes to all passers-by who credit their pro- 
phetic office.’ 

** A quality, by the way,” said Abby, ‘“‘ which they 
share in common with the ‘ Barkers’ in front of Market 
street and Chatham street clothing stores. And like 
‘ Barkers,’ I imagine that their attentions are more 
respected by country folk than city people.” 

‘“*Here is another of the Looper tribe, or rather a 
mother-moth, which fortunately I have been able to 
collect. I have two specimens, and they are,.mounted 
upon this bit of cork. Pass them around the circle and 
let all have a good look at them. They are not very 
familiar creatures in their moth or perfect form, but 
they are quite too well ‘known in the larval state. 
Come, Miss Abby, you seem to be studying that speci- 
men very closely, and meanwhile Hugh is anxious to 
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see it, and will be much more so when he learns what 
it is. What is the matter now ?’’ Lasked, as the school- 
teacher shook her head and handed the insect to Hugh, 
with an incredulous ‘Humph!’ My poor moth appears 
to have excited your indignation ?”’ 

** Truly so,”’ replied Abby. ‘‘I confess myself a tyro 
in all branches of entomology, and it would be a sorry 
victory for a specialist who should impose on me. But 
really, I think that I have learned enough even within 
the last few days to prevent you palming that creature 
upon me as a moth. Why it doesn’t resemble that in- 
sect in the least.”’ 

**So say I,’’ echoed the Mistress. 

** And what says Hugh ?” I asked, as the sturdy fel- 
low turned the insect around slowly and carefully scru- 
tinized it on all sides. 

** Well, sir, I—I begin to find that I know so leetle 
*bout the commonest sorts o’ critters that I don’t like 
to venture a ’pinion. But ef that’s a moth, I reckon 
you ’ve pulled its wings off. 

‘*Not a bad guess,’’ I said, laughing. ‘‘ But I assure 
you that it 7s a moth, and that T have not pulled its wings 
off. However, not to keep you in suspense, I may tell 
. you that in certain species of moths the female is wing- 

less, The pretty feathered caterpillar that we spoke of 
a little while ago as now infesting our public squares 
has a wingless mother. This is another example; it is 
a veritable moth, the female of a species known as the 
orchard moth (Anisopteryx pometaria, Harris), a variety 
perhaps of the vernal moth (Anisoptyrex vernata, Peck). 
It is the mother of our northern canker-worm.”’ 

““The canker-worm! Indeed!’ exclaimed Hugh. 
“Let me look at the creatur’ again, please. Well, 
well! who would have thot such pestiferous gangs ’v 
varmin ’d a-sprung from a mite uv a beast like that !”’ 

‘“* For my part,” said the Mistress, ‘“‘I think her 
quite ugly enough to be the mother of any kind of 
odious creature. Moreover, I shall owe her an addi- 
tional grudge because our good professor here used her 
to victimize so mercilessly his confiding pupils. Think 
what our schoolma’am—’’ 

‘“*Oh, dear, no!’’ interrupted Abby, smiling good- 
naturedly. ‘‘I decidedly deserved it; and, besides, 1 
practice similar modes of impressing facts upon my 
pupils, and as it serves admirably, I can’t complain in 
this case. I am sure that I, at least, will not forget that 
some mother-moths are wingless.”’ 

** Very good, then ; since I am fully absolved I may 
resume our story. r captured these specimens as they 


were making their way up one of our apple trees, hay- 


ing just left the ground in which they had matured. It 
was formerly supposed that the canker-worm moths 
came out of the ground only in the spring. It-is now 
known that many of them rise in the autumn and early 
part of the winter. In mild and open winters I have 
seen them in every month from October to March. 
They begin to make their appearance after the first hard 
frosts in the fall, usually toward the end of October and 
continue to come forth in numbers according to the 
mildness of the weather after the frosts have begun. 

‘*However, their general time of rising is in the 
spring, beginning about the middle of March, and they 
continue to come forth for the space of about three 
weeks. The sluggish females instinctively make their 
way to the nearest trees, and creep slowly up their 
trunks. Their husbands, having better facilities for 
traveling, inasmuch as they are winged, delay their ad- 
vent a few days, when they also leave their earthen 
cells and join the females fluttering about and accom- 
panying them in their ascent. 








Soon after this the females lay their eggs upon the 
branches of the trees. They place them on their ends 
close together in rows, forming clusters of from sixty 
to one hundred eggs or more, which is the number 
usually laid by each female. The eggs are glued to 
each other and to the bark by a grayish varnish which 
is impervious to water; and the clusters are thus 
securely fastened in the forks of the small branches, or 
close to the young twigs and buds, The eggs are 
usually hatched between the first and the middle of 
May, or about the time that the red currant is in 
blossom and the young leaves of the apple-tree begin to 
start from the bud and grow. The little canker-worms, 
upon making their escape from the eggs, gather upon 
the tender leaves and begin to eat. If there comes a 
snap of cold, and during rainy weather, they creep for 
shelter into the bosom of the bud, or into the flowers 
when they appear. The leaves first attacked will be 
found pierced with small holes ; these become larger and 
more irregular when the canker-worms increase in size, 
and at last nearly all the pulpy parts are consumed, 
leaving little more than the midrib and veins. 

The worms when well fed grow to be an inch long ; 
they quit eating when about four weeks old, and begin 
to leave the trees ; some creep down by the trunk, but 
great numbers let themselves down by threads from the 
branches, their instinct prompting them to get to the 
ground by the most direct and easiest course.”’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ said Joe, ‘‘ I have seen them hanging that 
way from the branches that jut across the road. It 
kept us dodging to get rid 0’ em as we drove along.”’ 

‘‘Aye, and I doubt not you helped nature in disturb- 
ing the little fellows along the road-side, for they lay 
hold upon passing objects and are carried goodly dis- 
tances before shaken off. When they reach the ground 
they immediately burrow in the earth to the depth of 
from two to six inches, and make little cavities or cells 
by turning around repeatedly and fastening the loose 
grains of earth about them with a few silken threads. 
Within twenty-four hours afterward, they are changed 
to crysalids in their cells, where, as we have seen, they 
transform in the autumn and winter as well as spring. 
They usually come out of the ground in the night, when 
the females may be seen straggling through the grass 
from various points of the area bounded by the spread 
of the branches, and making toward the trunk.”’ 

“You didn’t tell us-what becomes of the mother- 
moths,’? suggested Harry. 

‘* There is little more to be said about them, for they 
are very short-lived ; when they have laid their eggs 
they begin to languish, and soon die.”’ 

** You spoke of the worms takin’ to the apple-trees,”’ 
said Hugh, ‘‘ but I find thet they aren’t very pertikler in 
their tastes, so’s they kin git a holt ’v suthin’ thet 
damages the farmer. I’ve found em on the cherry and 
plum, and they ’re special fond uv the elm.” 

“That is true; and you might extend their bill of fare 
to some other cultivated and native trees, as well as 
many shrubs.’ 

“Is this the canker-worm of which we read in the 
Bible ?”? asked the Mistress. ‘ Itseems to have been a 
great scourge to the people of Palestine and those parts.”’ 

“Tt is not easy to answer that question. The exact 
meaning of the words used in the Hebrew Testament to 
express all forms of animal life, is hard to determine. 
Some have supposed the word translated ‘ canker- 
worm’ to refer to the locust or at least to the larva of 
the locust ; but the words rendered ‘ palmer-worm’ and 

‘caterpillar’ seem to have had marae to some species 
of canker-worm.”’ 
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**T should like it amazingly if you could tell me how 
to get rid of the varmin,’’ remarked Hugh. 

‘* Practical entomology is not much in my line,” I 
answered, ‘‘and I fear that such a theme would not 
greatly interest the majority of our little circle. But I 
can tell you of an ancient remedy that was supposed to 
be very effective. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century the peasants in many places in Germany took 
this mode: they pulled a stake from a hedge, looped 
around it a rope which they rapidly drew back and 
forth until the friction kindled it intoa flame. This 
they carefully fed with stubble and dry wood. When 
the bonfire had quite burned out the peasants collected 
the ashes and spread them over their garden vegetables, 
confident that by this means they could drive away the 
canker-worm. This fire they called the ‘ Nodfeur,’ 
or, as we might say, the ‘ Need-fire.’ ”’ 

“You don’t mean to say, sir,’? asked Hugh, ‘“‘ that 
you think the Nodfeur ashes really did any good in 
keeping off the canker-worms ?” 

“Why not ?”’ I inquired. 

“Tut, tut!’? exclaimed the Mistress. ‘‘I am sure 
you don’t indorse any such nonsense. It was pure 
superstition that prompted the custom, and you haven’t 
much of that element in your mental make-up, I know 
well.”? 

“The question,’’ I rejoined, ‘‘ was not whether the 
custom originated in or was maintained by superstition, 
but whether the Nodfeur ashes were beneficial ; and I 
answer that confidently 
in the affirmative. If 
one were to sprinkle such 
material upon the veget- 
ables when covered with 
the morning dew it would 
adhere to the leaves and 
thus make them distaste- 
ful to the caterpillars. 
This says nothing of the 
effect of the potash in 
the ashes, which may be 
injurious, nor of the dis- 
like of larvee and, indeed, 
of many insects to move 
over surfaces covered 
with pulverized matter. 
I attribute nothing at 
all, of course, to the effect 
of the fetish, but much to 
the protection given by making the natural food-plant 
obnoxious to the worms. 

“There is another element which enters into the 
utility of this and all like remedies. Many years ago 
I read an incident which illustrates my thought. I re- 
peat it from memory, and 
cannot vouch for all the de- 
tails, but give the substance 
of the story as I remember 
it. A noble German lady 
found that despite her best 
endeavor there was a vast 
wastage in her household and 
a consequent trenching upon 
her limited income. At last 
she went to a hermit famous 
for godliness and wisdom, 
and asked for a charm to 
protect her from thisgrief. 
The good man gave her a 
little sealed box, containing 
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the required charm, instructing her to place the same in 
one corner of every room in her house and out-buildings 
once every day, varying as much as possible the hour 
of her daily visit. He bade her, also, return at the end 
of a year to report results. 

“‘A year passed and the lady returned with good 
news and a grateful offering. The charm had wrought 
wonders. Her household was never in such goodly 
condition, the wastage had stopped, the continual anx- 
iety over insufficient income had ceased, her husband 
was delighted, her neighbors full of praise. She begged 
for a renewal of the charm, declaring that she would 
not be without it for much money. 

‘The monk broke the seal and showed the contents 
of the box. It was empty! ‘See,’ he said, ‘there is 
nocharm here! That which has wrought the good re- 
sults over which you rejoice, has been your own care 
for every part of your house. As you went to each 
room you saw what was needed and supplied, what was 
wrong and righted it. Your eyes were upon all your 
men and maids, as well as on their work every day, 
and they felt the influence of this oversight. There 
has been no other charm than this, and you need no 
other. ‘Go, lady, and henceforth hold faithfully to the 
rule and habit of the past year, and be assured that 
your home will be a well-ordered, prosperous and 
happy one.’ ” 

‘* Truly,” said the Mistress, ‘‘ that wasa wise old monk. 
I can vouch for it that a constant personal inspection 
of all one’s house, especially of the cuddies and corners, 
will work like a charm toward good housekeeping. 
But really, I don’t quite take the application of your 
story to the German peasants and their canker-worms.”’ 

‘“‘Indeed! Then you are not apt as usual to see a 
point. In fighting insect pests it is precisely as in 
housekeeping. The constant oversight of every plant 
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discovers the destroyer and leads to its prompt destruc- 
tion. The man who daily visits his growing vegetables, 
with or without ashes or other preventive, will see the 
canker-worms and kill them. Nor does once going over 
the crop save. The worms are legion; each day has its 
own host, which must be met that day before devasta- 
tion begins. I have the notion that the old-time 
Nodfeur custom may have looked also to this point. 
Perhaps some wise observer, who knew that men will 
often maintain good habits better under the spur of a 
superstition than the stimulus of simple good sense and 
experience, may have set his neighbors to defend their 
crops by the invention of a bit of supposed harmless 


superstition. Or, more likely, the superstition gradually 
grew around what was originally only a wise rule of 
successful horticulture.”’ 

‘“* Well, sir,’”? remarked Hugh, ‘‘ You ’re quite right 
in thinkin’ that constant watchin’ is the great thing in 
raisin’ garden sass. I ’ve had the best kind o’ luck in 
the very worst years for worms and bugs, jist by goin’ 
over and over the vines. I knock off the critters into a 
pan an’ then kill ’em. It ’s a good deal o’ trouble, but 
ef a man wants vegetables he ’s got to do it, I reckon, 
There ’s allus a few days when the varmin is particlar ° 
bad, an’ by standin’ to ’t mornin’ and evenin’ durin’ 
those days a feller ’1l1 come out purty well.’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





VICTORIA. 


BY HENRY LEWIS. 


DAISIES, buttercups and blackberry blossoms in the 
fields and by the waysides. The country was like a 
church trimmed in June for a wedding-day. Pansies, 
roses and sweet-breathed syrinjas in the city gardens. 
Mrs. Stevenson, leaning: out of the carriage window, 
gave a nod of regret. 

‘Tt ’s a shame to leave them,”’ she said; ‘‘ my flowers 
never looked so well. I wonder if the inside cellar door 
is fastened? What in the,world is Lavinia May doing 
—why don’t she come ?”’ 

Lavinia May, the colored maid servant, walked in dig- 
nity down the front steps. It was a most respectable city 
residence. One half ofa block of two. Lace draperies 
in the lower windows—crimson hangings in the front- 
room up stairs. At this moment the respectable ap- 
pearance of the house was somewhat detracted from by 
Lavinia May’s traveling arrangements. She carried a 
large straw basket and a number of loosely put together 
packages in newspaper wrappings, with here and there 
a bit of female attire hanging out. On top of this was 
balanced a dark-blue pasteboard box. Mrs, Stevenson 
looked her over in great displeasure. 

‘*T thought you had a bag,’’ she said. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you ask for one? I never heard of such a thing as 
your carrying all those bundles.” 

Lavinia May offered no explanation. 

Miss Stevenson snapped the front door and came 
down the steps. She had no bundles, but was burdened 
with an air of great responsibility. 

“‘T believe everything is locked,’ she said. ‘‘ The 
kitchen fire ’s safe. I took the cover off the stove.’’ 

- Inside the carriage they were rather quiet. People 
going out of town to rest are generally quiet the first 
few days. 

“*Did you bring a string, Lydia ?’’ asked Mrs. Steven- 
son. ‘* We ought to have brought a strong string. I 
knew we ’d forgot something.”’ 

“T’ve got one,’ said Lavinia May. “It’s in my 
blue box ; it ’s the same one we use at home.”’ 

Miss Lydia Stevenson looked at the basket and smiled. 
She said something about its being perfectly ridiculous. 
The smile became a suppressed laugh, which bubbled 
over at intervals, until distracted by the necessity of 
buying tickets and checking the trunk. 

**T am sure I don’t see why you laugh, Lydia,”’ said 
her mother. ‘I had a thousand times rather take her 


than a band-box with my best bonnet. I hope it won’t 
make her sick.”’ 

‘*She hasn’t stirred once,’? announced Lavinia May, 
in her low, chanting tone—a tone which never under 
the most favorable circumstances—such as a circus, or 
a fire, or burglars breaking in through the kitchen win- 
dows—became less slow and less chanting. ** She looks 
as if she was chloroformed.”’ 

Mrs. Stevenson interrupted, throwing a shawl care- 
lessly over the basket cover : ‘‘ Don’t say another word 
about her ; here’s some one we know..’’ 

‘*Q, she won’t make any noise,”’ said Lavinia May, 
with mournful cheerfulness ; ‘‘ I guess she’s a-going to 
die—she looks so.”’ 

The train sped on through the daisy and buttercup 
country. 


Long shady 


The quietest of New England villages. 
streets, and the clock on the village church keeping a 


ceaseless watch over the town. In the quietest, sha- 
diest street, close under the shadow of the church, 


stood the old Stevenson Homestead—a rambling house 


—grandmother’s house —rooms old-fashioned every- 
where. Rooms full of hymns ancient and modern, 
as Lydia Stevenson expressed it. China that had come 
from London a century ago on the upper shelves of the 
china-closet, looking down on china that had come in 
the last steamer. 

Up stairs a rosewood spinnet, and the portrait of a 
young girl, who had once fingered the yellow keys. 
Down stairs a modern upright, with some new music 
carelessly piled on the case. Books with dates a hun- 
dred years ago; books that were printed yesterday ; 
books that died at their birth; books that will outlive 
time—‘‘ forever and forever.”’ 

Behind the house was a garden ; the garden ran down 
to the orchard ; the orchard leaped over the brook and 
struggled half-way up the hill into a fragrant pine 
forest, and everywhere the clock on the village church 
looked steadily down. 

The trunk and the basket were deposited in the back 
porch ; Lavinia May’s bundles on the kitchen table, 
the front door-key being in possession of Mr. Paul 
Myers, principal of the young ladies’ seminary. Judge 
Stevenson and his family were in Europe, and during 
their absence Paul Meyers slept in one of the upper 
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rooms, and carried the key of the front door in his vest 
pocket. There was also a cat, who had no key, but 
possessed ways of getting in and out known only to 
herself. Several times daily she passed through the 
halls on a round of inspection. -Paul Myers often met 
her as he went up to bed; otherwise the house was 
tenantless. 

In town it had become a fashion for people who 
owned unoccupied country houses and seaside cottages, 
to lend them to friends for a few days. This was why 
the trunk contained more small groceries than wearing 
apparel. Sugar, tea, sea moss farina, coffee, crackers, 
canned goods, rice, oatmeal, boneless fish, lemons, and 
food for Victoria, whom Lavinia May, having lifted 
from the basket, tied with a strong string toa tree in the 
door-yard. 


Who was Victoria? Left to herself and her natu- 
ral disposition, she would have been a hen—a simple, 
uninteresting farmyard hen—but she had not been left 
to herself. She had developed amid unusual surround- 
ings. Circumstances make the man: circumstances 
had made. Victoria. Under circumstances she had 
become almost human—totally so—considering the 
natural drawbacks of her physical and mental organiz- 
ation. : 

As 4 little chicken, Mrs. Stevenson bought her from 
the milkman, partly because Mrs. Stevenson had a pet 
theory that with one hen there would always be a fresh 
egg in the house, and partly to content Lavinia May, 
who had an uncomfortable way of saying every Satur- 
day night, ‘‘she guessed she would leave, the house 
was so lonesome.”’ 

The chicken being very small, they kept her for some 
time in a canary-bird cage, by the kitchen window. 


She was a sickly, little, ugly, scrawny thing, and in a 
weak moment Mrs. Stevenson fell into the habit of 
holding her, and talking to her, until holding her and 
talking to her became a daily necessity for the family 


peace. A chicken is not a kitten, nor a soft little dog, 
and a fowl of any description is an uncomfortable ob- 
ject to rock to sleep in one’s arms, but as Victoria 
would not, or possibly could not sleep without this at- 
tention, Mrs. Stevenson wrapped her every night in a 
coarse towel—thereby making something tangible to 
hold, and either she or Lavina May rocked and sang 
the bundle to sleep. Thus Victoria grew up, and grow- 
ing became too big for the cage. At first they man- 
aged to get her in and out by twisting her neck a little. 
Then there came a time when twisting had certain 
dangers, and an elaborate structure was made by the 
family carpenter, three partitions and several entrances. 
It took two men to carry it into the cellar and the 
price was so exorbitant that for three’ weeks Mrs. 
Stevenson refused to pay it. In the meantime Victoria 
continued to twist in and out. Her new lodgings were 
in the inner cellar near the furnace. Victoria got 
through the winter as most people do who live in 
darkened rooms and furnace heat—she just lived 
through it—that ’s all, but the spring sunshine and the 
corner of the city garden brought roundness and 
plumpness. Cats, dogs, a gallant admirer of her own 
species, and small boys tumbled frequently over the 
fence. The fresh egg a day of Mrs. Stevenson’s vision 
became a white reality. The ‘‘Stevenson’s hen” 
had most friendly relations with them all. She had 
outgrown her nursery songs. ‘‘ Rock me to sleep’’ was 
no longer a necessity. She was always tied by a string, 
for there were flower beds and a strawberry bed, and a 
small asparagus bed, in the limited space. Moreover, 


before the string, she had once followed Miss Stevenson 
to a garden party. 

Mr. Paul Myers was young, enthusiastic, interested 
in all about him and given to far-reaching flights of 
fancy. Just now his brain was more than usually ac- 
tive, for six of the young ladies were about to graduate. 
He came home that night with the six neatly-copied 
essays under his arm. On the hall table was a black 
bonnet trimmed with crape, a black straw hat trimmed 
with black lace and feathers, a yellow straw hat trimmed 
with white lace quillings and field daisies and in the 
back porch a brown straw hat trimmed with red 
ribbon. To Paul Myers these hats meant an old lady, 
an oldish young lady, a young girl, anda maid servant. 
It was late, the lights were out, he ventured into the 
drawing-room. An Afghan, half finished, lay on the 
sofa. Paul knew all the stages of an Afghan. He used 
to say that they reminded him of the Cathedral of 
Cologne. The first part in ruins before the last was 
completed. He took this up and looked at the first 
stripe with interest. ‘‘ A little faded, and the moths 
have been in it,” he said. ‘* Commenced probably five 
years ago, brought it out here to finish—belongs to the 
oldish young lady.’ Then he looked for the old lady’s 
knitting and the young girls’ embroidery. ‘‘A Wedding 
Journey ”’ lay open on the table. ‘Ah, fond of read- 
ing,’’ he said ; “‘ probably read aloud while the old lady 
rested and the other one worked on her Afghan,’’ and 
going up to bed he met the cat coming down. 

‘* Midsummer day—How glorious to wake up in the 
country with no going back to town in the evening 
train! Birds, woods, roses, blue sky, orchards, cows— 
how delightful!” Lydia Stevenson was decorating the 
dinner table with field daisies ; she wore the white hat 
with lace quillings and a small sketch book, and more 
daisies tucked into her belt. 

‘“*T could not make a pudding,’ chanted Lavinia 
May. ‘‘I couldn’t buy a single egg at the store ; all the 
eggs we’ve got to depend on are Victoria’s ; she’s 
lay’d two, I thought we ’d better save ’em.”’ 

‘*Singular,’’ observed Mrs. Stevenson from the sofa, 
“that we have to bring a hen from the city to supply 
us with eggs !” 

The party were resting after their individual capaci- 
ties. Mrs. Stevenson, by getting up at four—she 
couldn’t sleep in a strange bed—and wandering help- 
lessly about the house and garden with now and thena 
nap on the dining-room sofa. Lydia by getting up at 
ten and writing long letters to her five dearest friends— 
allusions to daisies and buttercups on every page ; and 
Lavinia May by not sleeping at all, she being scared to 
death in that big room, with the cat going through at 
any hour of the night. Her days, however, were more 
restful. She was making a jacket; a small, white 
flower on a blue-black ground with a running vine 
stamped asa border. To Lavinia May the grass and 
trees, and daisies and cows, were only seen through 
several yards of this pleasing blue calico. - 

Victoria and the ghostly cat had become inseparable, 
and wandered—as far as the string would allow—side 
by side in the shady door-yard. Thomas, the gardener, 
surveyed the couple with amused interest. 

‘Did you bring her from town ?’’ he said. ‘* Well, 
I declare! ain’t you got any more? Why don’t you 
keep two ?” . 

‘* We never keep but one,”’ said Lavinia in her most 
sublime manner. ‘‘ She lays an egg every day.’ 

*“*T don’t believe it,’? said Thomas ; ‘‘ one hen alone 
never amounted to anything. Why, you couldn’t get 
one hen alone to lay! _Nobody ever heard of such a 
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thing. Perhaps she’s related to the hen mentioned in 
the hymn, and he went down the pathway singing : 
** Our old speckled hen is dead, 
We ne’er shall see her more; 
She used to lay three eggs a day, 
On Sundays she lay’d four.”’ 

Mr. Myers regularly came home late, and slipped 
into the drawing-room. He was as keen as an Indian 
on the war-path. Mrs. Stevenson and Lavinia May he 
had met. The two young ladies he thought he knew 
well, from having studied their tastes.in his midnight 
investigations. 

The young girl, he reflected, was Victoria. Like 
her name, he felt that she was one by herself—a queen. 
None of the young ladies at the seminary wore a white 
hat trimmed with lace. Victoria was delicate. He had 
overheard such remarks as these between Mrs. Steven- 
son and the maid: ‘‘ Victoria bore the journey very 
well.”? ‘‘The change has done Victoria good.’’ ‘* Don’t 
touch that egg—that is Victoria’s !’? He knew delicate 
people took an egg with milk every day. How careful 
they were of her! And then she was so accomplished. 
If there was anything Paul Myers envied and admired 
in another it was the power of sketching. Victoria’s 
sketch-book was to him a revelation. He looked it 
through several times each night. It was so interest- 
ing to know where she had been during the day—and 
to follow her thoughts, for under every sketch were a 
few words written in an attractive hand—words which 
to him were full of poetical, tender, womanly feeling. 

One thing puzzled Paul Myers: Why should Lavinia 
May dig so many worms ? Daily he had seen her en- 
gaged in this curious occupation. It couldn’t be out 
of any consideration for the plants in the garden, for 
she dug quite as often in the door-yard ; and once he 
had even seen her in the public highway. Possibly, 
colored persons had a propensity for worm-digging, and 
she dug for pleasure. 

The blue jacket was finished. Lavinia May wore it 
with a bright red and green plaid skirt. The ribbon on 
the hat was not in strict harmony with the red of the 
plaid. Thus arrayed, Lavinia appeared at the village’ 
prayer-meeting, and presented a fine African appear- 
ance. 

‘* The Congregationalist meeting was different from 
what she supposed, ’’she confided to Miss Stevenson, later. 
‘* They sat right through everything. She thought it 
was very tiresome.’’ Lavinia May was an Episcopalian. 

The Stevenson’s week came to its last night. Paul 
Myers stood in the drawing-room holding a water-color 
under the lamp-light. 

“Charming! charming! charming!’’ he said. 
‘‘ Why, there’s no end to the things that girl does! 
It is maddening to think I can’t even. get a glimpse of 
her!’? And he inwardly vowed to be at the station 
when the noon train left for town. The water-color 
was a glimpse under the trees in the orchard ; an apple- 
bough stretched across the upper half of the picture, 
and a pathway led down through the trees to the sunny 
opening beyond. Underneath was written: 

** So quiet it is, so cool and still, 
In the green retreat of the shady hill, 
That you scarce can tell as you look within, 
Where the garden ends and the woods begin 
And all the story of life is there— 
Its loves and losses, hopes and despair. 
An old-fashioned garden—but to my eyes 
Fair as the hills of Paradise.”’ 
Paul Myers read the verses six times, and copied them 
into his note-book. In his great admiration he did not 
notice the henest quotation marks which inclosed it. 





‘* What a sweet girl that Victoria must be!’’ he said, 
and going out of the room, caught his foot in a loose 
bit of wool hanging from the Afghan, thereby unravel- 
ing a yard or more. As he went up the stairs, repeat- 
ing: 

“§ ‘© And all the story of life is there, 
Its loves and losses, hopes and despair,’’ 


he had the further misfortune of stumbling over the cat. 


A silver-haired old lady, with a saint-like face, and a 
lap full of yellow roses ; an oldish young lady in a black 
hat trimmed with black lace and feathers; in her lap a 
bunch of daisies and a small sketch-book, sat on the seat 
in front of Lavinia May and a neat round basket. A 
very interesting-looking party, but to the young man 
who got a ticket for town, and rushed breathless into 
the train at the last moment, the party was a bitter dis- 
appointment. His seat was in front, on the opposite 
side of the car. He was therefore obliged to study the 
group in the mirror. He saw the oldest young lady 
open her sketch-book. It dawned upon him slowly 
that it was Victoria’s sketch-book. By degrees it also 
dawned upon him that the young lady was sketching 
him. A feeling crept over him like a severe attack of 
the cramp. He made a desperate effort, and changed 
his seat to one directly behind the Stevenson party. 
Have they left Victoria ? Was she, perhaps, to board 
in the village? Would she come to the graduating 
exercises and hear him make his speech as he gave the 
young ladies their diplomas? Then he heard Lavinia 
May say to Mrs. Stevenson, in a tone that had some- 
thing of wonder init: ‘‘I saw Victoria kiss the cat 
when we left.” If Victora had remained behind, why 
did she take this farewell of the cat, and what was 
there remarkable about Victoria’s kissing the cat? 
Women were always doing such things; why should 
Mrs. Stevenson and Lydia laugh ? 

Paul Myers felt injured and unhappy. Heseemed to 
himself to be the innocent victim of a well-organized plot. 

The train made its first stopping-place. A crazy 
woman walked down the platform, with an attendant ; 
as she passed the car-window, she shouted, waving her 
hands back and forth : 

**Glory! Glory halleluiah !°’ 

Lavinia May moved forward, and thereby knocked 
the cover off the basket. A hen lifted her head and 
looked around the car. She looked Paul Myers straight 
in the eyes with a proud, calm expression, which seemed 
to say: 

a man! Jam Victoria,’? and Paul, looking 
dazedly back, heard Lavinia May remark, as she re- 
placed the cover: ‘‘Any other hen would have got out 
of the basket.”’ 

The manuscript of Maria Allen’s valedictory address 
was handed back to her with a written apology from the 
principal. It was covered with ink spots, and one page 
had been cut out. 

Mr. Myers explained to Miss Allen that an unfortu- 
nate accident had, to his deep regret, occurred, and 
that he was exceedingly sorry to oblige her to recopy a 
portion of her very beautiful valedictory. 

The simple fact was that returning from his journey 
of discovery he had locked himself into his room, and 
in bitter vexation written with the blackest of ink, half 
of which he upset: ‘Idiot! fool! fool! idiot! I am 
an idiot; thou art an idiot; he is an idiot!’ on any 
loose scrap of paper which came to his hand. 

Poor Maria’s innocent valedictory had been the victim 
of this frenzied mood. 
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HE ancient Mexicans attributed a knowledge of music upon earth to the sorcerer 
Tezcatlipoca, who brought it from the sun ; this myth of origin would indicate 
that a high degree of importance was attached to the art which solemnized 
their sacred chants and ceremonies, A desire to produce musical sounds, 
although harsh to the educated ear of our day, seems to have been natural 

with the Aztecs. We are told by old historians who 
had lived among them that in their time ‘‘ Many of 
these simple-minded barbarians spent whole days in 
practising music and song.’?’ Among many of the 
existing tribes of Mexico and Central America it 
is their custom when upon a journey to carry flageolets 
and play at times melodies thereon. 

Numerous relics exhumed from the burial places of 
the ancient Mexicans show that they endeavored to 
make objects by which they were surrounded emit mu- 
sical sounds ; these may be broadly classified into per- 
cussive and wind instruments. A fine example of this 
last named class is a vase (Fig. 1), somewhat Roman in 
form, made of black clay highly polished. It was found 
near the city of Mexico, and is now exhibited with the 
William 8. Vaux collection of antiquities in the muse- 
um of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia. 
The body is ornamented by grotesque masks, and sup- 
ported by four gracefully curved feet resembling the 
tails of serpents. The exterior edge orrim is perforated 
by small openings, between which and the interior of 
the vessel there is a broad plane. When covered by the 
lips and blown into, these perforations yield musical 
sounds. By closing one of the eyes in the masks, which 
are hollow and connect by means of air passages with 
the interior of the vase and openings upon the plane 
surface, some approach to a half-tone lower than that 
produced by leaving the hole open can be obtained. 
The discovery of the musical powers of this vase is 
interesting. It had been purchased by an archeologist, 
who was attracted by its artistic form and decoration, 

Fic. 1—MUSICAL VASE. while endeavoring to clean the eyes and holes ~ the 
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Fig. 2—AZTEC OCARINA. 


masks, which were filled with dirt, he 
applied his lips to blow therefrom par- 
ticles of dust which remained, and 
found to his surprise that they emit- 
ted musical sounds. : It is probable 
that it may have been used by the 
Aztecs as a ceremonial vase in the 
great temple at the ancient Pueblo of 
Mexico. Excavations made by the 
late Dr. C. H. Berendt upon the Island 
of Ometepec, in the great lake of 
Nicaragua, have developed many 
interesting archeological facts. A 
musical instrument was discovered 
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by him somewhat like our modern 
ocarina (Fig. 2), which by careful 
manipulation will produce a combina- 
tion of notes representing portions 
of simple’ melodies. It was found 
near a shoe-shaped burial-urn, and 
no doubt had been placed beside the 
body of some ancient musician. This 
custom of burying with the dead, 
articles used by them while living, to 
serve them, in their journey to the 
spirit-land, was observed by the an- 
cient Mexicans, like various other 
barbarian nations. . 


_ Fic. 3—TERRA COTTA 


FLAGEOLET. 


A collection of Mexican antiquities made 
by J. R. Pomsett, Esq., United States Minister 
to Mexico in 1830, and presented by him to 
the American Philosophical Society, contains 
a number of flageolets made of baked clay or 
terra cotta (Fig. 3). A specimen shown in the 
illustration measures about nine inches in 
length; the thickest portion, about three- 
quarters of an inch in width, is generally 
placed in the center of the flageolet. The 
neck is considerably flattened, growing more 
cylindrical in form as it approaches the body. 
It envelopes the clay reed (Fig. 3,), which 


Fig. 5—DIEs. 


gradually contracts toward the mouth-piece, 
and it is this portion which conducts the air 
from the lungs of the performer through the 
neck to the vent-hole. The junction of the 
last-named portion with the body adds much 
to the beautiful line of the profile by a grace- 
ful curve from above downward. Unlike our 
modern six-holed flageolets, those of the an- 
cient Mexicans are, with very few exceptions, 
pieced by four finger-holes.* Recent dis- 
coveries have shown that Aztec musicians, 
accomplished in all probability by means of 
dexterous finger manipulation and stoppings 
upon their flageolets of four holes, what musicians of our 
day obtained by six holes and the thumb-hole, placed 
underneath modern instruments of any kind. With 
few exceptions the flageolets above mentioned are ter- 
minated by a broad bell or foot, and in most cases the 
external portion is ornamented by unique designs 
(Fig. 4), which have evidently been stamped upon them 
while the clay was in a moist condition by means of 
terra cotta dies (Fig. 5), and are most appropriate de- 
signs admirably adapted to circular ornamentation. 
Waldeck, the celebrated draughtsman. and archzolo- 
gist, in one of his drawings (Fig. 6) gives a clever rendi- 








*Proceedings of Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia for 
1883, page 86. Aztec Music. By H. T. Cresson. 


Fig. 6—NONDESCRIPT. 
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Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10O—WHISTLES AND PITCH PIPES. 


tion of a quaint musical instrument found in Mexico. 
The body and head of the pipe represent the inferior 
extremities of a grotesque figure of human form, ter- 
minating in a leg, which, with the foot, probably served 
as a mouthpiece. A head with protruding eyes and 
nose represent the terminal portion, which is joined to 
the trunk by an elongated neck. Arms terminated by 
hands are clasped closely to the sides of the body. The 
head-piece, surmounted by long plumes and pendants 
from the eyes, complete the principal decorations of this 
weird figure. If we may judge the attainments of the 
ancient Mexicans by the character and ability shown in 
this and many other examples of their plastic art 
it may readily be granted that they excelled, or at least 
equalled, the barbarians of old in the grotesque. 
Musical authorities seem to have arrived at the some- 
what hasty decision that the ancient Mexicans were 
only possessed of a knowledge of the so-called penta- 
tonic scale. This would indicate that they were igno- 
rant of the fourth and seventh of the scale as known 
tous. With the greatest deference to their opinion, it 
might in all reason be suggested that a people capable 
of manufacturing such ingenious instruments and cal- 
culating the exact distance apart of the finger-holes so 
as to render correctly certain tones which these instru- 
ments in question are capable of producing, must have 
been a race of intelligent artisans, possessing a superior 
knowledge of music. It is a well-known fact that bar- 
barian nations have more or less preference for music 
in minor keys, but it does not necessarily follow from 
this fact that the fourth and seventh tones of the scale 
as known to us were absent and that they were igno- 


rant of melodies in the major scales possessing the 
same intervals. Investigation has shown that 
the entire chromatic scale can be produced upon 
the four-holed Aztec flageolets of terra cotta 
{already described) by any musician capable of 
manipulating our modern flutes. A series of Aztec 
whistles or pitch-pipes* (Figs. 7,8, etc.) shown in 
the illustration have been found to stand in the 
key of E-flat and were arranged together so as to 
yield a full octave, four persons manipulating them 
in quartette by playing simple melodies thereon. 
The fact that duplicates-of many of this set of pitch- 
pipes exist, standing in the key of E-flat, and that 
flageolets in the Pomsett collection of antiquities 
have also been found pitched in the key of B-flat, 
B-natural, A-sharp and C-natural, adds much to 
the theory already advanced, that there is certainly a 


‘ marked degree of musical knowledge displayed in these 


wind instruments which cannot be considered as the 
result of an accidental similarity of musical tones, Pro- 


* See Proceedings Academy Natural Sciences of. Philadelphia, 1883, 
page 86—Aztec-music. 





Fig. 11—TERRA COTTA RATTLES. 
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Fig. 13—ORNAMENTAL BALL. 


fessor I. 8. Coxe says: ‘‘I cannot imagine whai object 
they had in view for pitching their flageolets in different 
tones unless each instrument was intended to perform a 
separate part, which, when played together, produced 
harmonious results and sounds. This method is used in 
our day by some of the drum and fife corps, there being 
three different kinds of fifes used in concert. . .. . 
They are too truthful in their various pitches for these 
to be accidental. 

‘The celebrated horn-players of Russia afford another 
example of this method of harmonizing a number of 
instruments, where each musician only plays a single 
note. The objection may be raised, however, that al- 
though we, with our knowledge of music, which has 
only been gained by the experience and wisdom of cen- 
turies, can obtain all these tones, yet the Aztecs may 
have been ignorant of the ability of the instruments in- 
- question to produce them. It may be stated that such 
an objection would be against the evidence of historical 
and musical authorities, who have demonstrated that 
musicalinstruments of allnations,even of the most sav- 
age, have been constructed with a thorough knowledge 
of their full value aud ability in the production of mu- 
sicaltones. This is shown, even in our day, by the sav- 
age tribes of Africa, and those of the almost inacces- 
sible regions of Asia, who thoroughly understand 


the instruments in use among them, and from these, . 


we, with all our knowledge and musi- 
cal comprehension, can produce no 
other tones than- can the natives 
themselves. The Aztecs, like the 
ancient Peruvians, possessed musi- 
cians trained from early youth, who 
no doubt assisted in their religious 
ceremonies and festivals. The his- 
torian Garcilasso in his work upon 
the ancient Peruvians remarks, ‘ that 
in musick they arrived at a certain 
harmony . they had also 
pipes, which were flutes with four or 
five stops, like the pipes of shepherds, 
with these they played not in con- 
cert, but singly, and tuned them to 
sonnets which they composed in 
metre, the subject of which was love, 
and the passions which arise from 
favours or displeasures of a mistress. 
These musicians were Indians trained 





up for the divertisement of the Incas and the Curacas, 
who were his nobles, which as rustical and barbarous 
as it was, it was not common, but acquired with diffi- 
culty and with great industry and study.’ ” 
Percussive-music, probably the most primitive of all 
instrumental music, seems to have been well understood 
by the Aztecs. Fig. 11 isarattle, with twisted handle, 
attached to a clay cylinder, perforated by narrow semi- 
lunar openings; the interior containing small, terra 
cotta balls; when shaken these rebound from side to 
side yielding a soft, musical sound. Round balls 
(Fig. 13), ornamented by incised lines, are of the same 
class as that of the preceding illustration; both the 
specimens were, no doubt, used in their dances to mark 
the time and movements of the performers. Small 
terra cotta figures (Fig. 14) abound throughout the 
ruins of Mexico, which are hollow and contain pellets of 
clay; when shaken by the hand they give a faint, 
clicking sound ; these, together with the handles upon 
their earthenware vessels, seem to have been favorite 
objects choosen to yield sound by percussion. Drums 
not unlike our modern tambours, covered by dressed 
deer-skins which could be loosened or tightened in 
tuning, were used by the Aztecs. Some of these were 
made small to hang around the neck, while others of 
large proportions, such as the Huehueth, occupied 
places in their temples. Brasseur de Bousbourg men- 
tions the Teponatzli, which emitted a deep, rumbling 
sound, and is likened by him to ‘* a symbol of the hollow, 
warning noise preceding the annihilation of the earth.”’ 
This drum was beaten by sticks tipped with gum of the 
yule to deaden the sound. The Aztecs and ancient 
Peruvians, who inhabited those regions of America 
lying between the parallels of north and south latitude 
thirty degrees upon the Pacific seaboard, seem to have 
had a greater musical development among these ancient, 
barbarian peoples than any other races inhabiting our 
Western Continent. Some exception, however, must 
be made of the fact that a savage tribe, the Chippeways, 
living several degrees further north than the parallel 
above-mentioned, possessed wind instruments with six 
holes, not unlike our clarionets, and had a musical 
notation peculiar to themselves, which they recorded 
upon strips of birch-bark. Very little is known at 
present about the music of our native American races, 
and it is to be hoped that so important and interesting 
a branch of American ethnology will in the future re- 
ceive the proper investigation due so important a subject. 
H. T. Cresson. 





Fig. 14—HOLLOW CLAY FiGURE. 
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ONCE THERE WAS A MAN. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
NIGHT’S BRINGING FORTH. 

THERE was no lack of entertainment during the 
afternoon for the visitors left in the village. Pa Jenna’s 
unforeseen absence devolved the duties of master of 
ceremonies upon an old Sibnowan Dyak, who had been 
selected to act as his assistant in guarding the strangers 
from undesirable intrusions, and affording them special 
opportunity to observe all that was most curious and 
interesting in the customs of the place. Deeming it a 
high honor to be thus elevated in the sight of the all- 
powerful ‘‘sirani,’”? this simple-minded patriarch of 
the unsophisticated air-dwellers was indefatigable in 
exhibiting one native industry after another, upon the 
veranda, before the two partitioned houses, for the 
amusement of the family. Successive pairs, or trios, of 
women appeared upon this stage, with the appurten- 
ances of their respective avocations ; and the processes 
of pounding rice out of the husk, with poles, in a wooden 
trough ; beating cotton to a film with sticks, and tlien 
deftly spinning it to thread ; plaiting mats and hats of 
rattan. split and dyed, and fashioning baskets of the 
Nypa leaf, were studied at leisure by an audience in 
itself serving as a source of far greater wonder to the 
performers. 

But when the shades of evening began to deepen 
without bringing sign of the return of the absent 
Doctor and his companion, and Berner and Ambrose 
at last served dinner in tacit rebellion against farther 
delay on that account, Mr. Effingham, at least, ex- 
perienced a certain uneasiness of mind. Situated as he 
was, in this queer outpost of an unknown, savage land, 
with three women and a child dependent upon him for 
protection, the merchant felt vaguely perturbed at the 
unpunctuality of him whose autocratic command of the 
place had been the single condition powerful enough to 
induce his coming thither in household state. Every- 
thing here was abnormal to civilized intelligence, save 
by association with the immediate presence of the adap- 
tive naturalist; so that even a casual lateness of the 
latter in ending, by his reappearance, a lapse of respon- 
sibility impossible to be made good by any other than 
himself, troubled the husband and father much more 
than he cared to have perceived. Perhaps the knowl- 
edge that had accidentally come to him of a covert per- 
turbation amongst the villagers at their Orang-Kaya’s 
invisiblity, and of the mysterious withdrawal of the 
ladders from the Doctor’s house, had much to do with 
his disquieted feeling. What particular significance 
there might be in these circumstances he could not, of 
course, know ; but he was satisfied that they were un- 
usual, and that was enough to make them vaguely dis- 
comforting to him. Had he been aware of the dis- 
appearance of his prahu he would have felt yet more 
disturbed. 

Expressions of surprise by the ladies at the tardiness 
of the mystifying cave excursionists, and surmises as to 
the real occasion of their unsocial adventure, evoked 
only terse commonplaces from the gentleman, until his 
wife, who had already given him two or three inquiring 
looks, put her own sudden distrust into words : 
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‘** Richard, you have eaten scarcely anything. You 
are not anxious about them are you ?” 

Abretta and Miss Ankeroo also looked at him upon 
this remark ; and the Cherub over his plate of fruit, and 
Berner and Ambrose in waiting, gave equal heed to 
the suggestive idea. All of them—not even excepting 
Cherubino, who had presumptuously penetrated into 
the forbidden ‘‘ Head-House ”’ duriag the afternoon and 
been fidgety with Dyak ghosts ever since—were more 
facile to be startled by any trifling jar in this unpre- 
cedented episode of their life in the savage island, than 
they had hitherto fully realized. After the first excite- 
ment of thrilling novelty had somewhat subsided, an 
unspoken, indefinite doubt of the perfect wisdom of 
having trusted themselves so readily to such a problem- 
atical experience of barbarianism, had made each in- 
dividual, secretly, more or less thankful that the sojourn 
was to end on the following morning. 

“T can’t say that I have any serious apprehensions 
for the gentlemen, my dear,’’ replied Mr. Effingham, 
bestowing great pains upon the snuffing of the nearest 
candle while he spoke. ‘‘In a voyage so short, on 
water so shallow, through a country uninhabited, there 
should be small possibility of peril for a philosopher of 
medical accomplishments and a soldier of veteran 
Indian experience. We must be patient for a while 
longer, I suppose,—that is all.”’ : 

‘*Papa, Doctor Hedland was very positive that he 
should return before dark,”’ said Abretta, reflecting her 
mother’s questioning expression of face. 

‘*No doubt he fully expected to do so, but has been 
detained by some unanticipated exigency of science. 
Possibly the paragon of Orang-Outans has not proved 
so apt in divining the fate of Colonel’s Daryl’s Pat-o’- 
the-wisp as his too sanguine discoverer had hoped.’ 

If the merchant intended this for a reassuring pleas- 
antry, he was destined to disappointment. 

‘¢We are all nervous, Cousin Richard, and may as 
well tell the truth about it,’ said straightforward 
Miss Ankeroo. ‘‘ No man with half a grain of real 
common sense would have asked us to visit a rookery 
of wild-men where we are as helpless as so many 
children and then have left us so long to take care of 
ourselves. ”’ 

‘¢ The ‘wild-men’ you mention happen to be the helpless 
children, in this case,” rejoined Mr. Effingham, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ Backed by Berner and Ambrose, I would under- 
take so to intimidate the whole Dyak community 
around us, that we might sack and burn the village 
without encountering the flash of a single kris. Do me 
the honor, Cousin Sadie, of believing, that even if our 
scientific friends should remain away all night, you 
would not be wholly without masculine protection 
against any casual outbreaking ferocity of the human 
sheep upon whose fold we are trespassers.”’ 

‘“ That’s sarcasm, I presume,’? answered the lively 
spinster, quite willing to accept the brunt of the debate 
for the sake of its mental diversion ; ‘‘ but cannot one 
feel uneasy in a strange situation without expecting 
murder to come of it? The way I look at the matter 
is, that we are like a party of travelers on an unfamiliar 


road, whose implicitly trusted guide has not returned 
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by nightfall from an undesignated errand of his own, 
for which he craved but an hour’s leave early in 
the afternoon. We know of no particular danger to 
attend our halt on the wayside for the night, yet none 
of us is likely to have much mind for sleep during the 
experience.”’ 

‘‘Comparatively old travelers like ourselves, espe- 
cially after nearly a year’s residence in Borneo, should 
not be so nervous even as that.—But are we not making 
altogether too much ado over the mere lateness of two 
gentlemen for dinner ?” asked the head of the family, 
his mind relieved of much of its own preceding oppres- 
sion by the excitement of conversation. He cast an 
amused look around the primitive tenement of their 
occupation, with its ceiling of bamboos and palm- 
leaves ; its floor like a wooden grating covered with 
rattan mats ; its extemporized partitions and-screens of 
Nypa matting; the table a mat, stretched between 
bamboos and resting on shapeless canework chairs ; the 
English candles from Kuchin flaring over wine-bottle 
candlesticks, and the polished silver stars of a Tropical 
night glinting through the open and mosquito-barred 
flap in the roof. ‘‘ We ought to be reminded by every 
object around us,’’ he added, addressing his hearers gen- 
erally, ‘‘ that the civilized clock can be no consistent 
criterion of good faith in an engagement for the table 
where—”’ 

The sentence was broken by the hurried approach of 
Ambrose from the net-curtained doorway, to say that 
a Dyak outside asked to see ‘‘ Tuan” instantly. 

Had the arrival of a commercial dispatch been an- 
nounced, it would not have seemed much more foreign 
to the local possibility of things than this peculiar per- 
sonal call, and even the well-trained Ambrose had been 
flurried out of his usual deliberateness of professional 
service by its suggestion of an extreme exigence. Mr. 
Effingham responded to it, however, as promptly as 
though it had come by his own appointment ; so imme- 
mediately, indeed, as to leave time for neither word nor 
look to his startled family ; nor even for the seizure of 
his hat. For a moment he was heard talking ina low 
tone to some one, on the veranda, with the pauses and 
inflections of a speaker in a language awkwardly diffi- 
cult to him, and then he appeared to walk away with 
the quick step of an urgent occasion. Perhaps five min- 
utes had elapsed when he reappeared to those who had 
silently awaited the event, and their first view of his 
altered face justified every apprehension that had kept 
them dumb in his absence. 

Mr. Effingham’s countenance exhibited a pallor that 
not even sickness had ever before given to it. His 
forehead was beaded with the cold dews of precipitate 
mental agitation, and at a sound like a confused, run- 
ning murmur of human voices, coming abruptly in from 
the hitherto noiseless night-air, a flush passed over the 
whiteness of his rigid features, to leave them even 
paler than before. 

** You are women ; but not weaker nor more timid, I 
believe, than I could wish wife, and daughter and cousin 
of mine to be,”’ he began, looking from one to another 
of the paling upturned faces, and articulating as with 
shortened breath. ‘‘I feel that I may depend upon 
each of you to behave with courage and good sense, 
under a suddenly arising danger that seems to menace 
us.all—to some degree. The Dyak who called me out 
just now is the old man of our afternoon’s acquaint- 
ance, and he thinks that there are enemies abroad on 
the river below, who may design an attack on the vil- 
lage. There are certainly movements and sounds of a 
suspicious character on the water, though the night is 


too dark for me to discern distant shapes. A lad, in- 
duced to go some distance down the hillside to see more, 
reports that a number of canoes, full of strangers, 
coming from the direction in which our friends went 
this afternoon, are practicing the usual native mancu- 
vres to induce a demonstration by the village canoes. 
The old Dyak thinks—as nearly as my small knowledge 
of his language allows me to understand him—that the 
strangers are Gilolo Illanaons, in the service of a Bruni 
Pangeran whose wife deserted him lately to take refuge 
with her father, the Orang-Kaya of this place. They 
are supposed to have come for her recapture, though 
neither she nor her father is here.”’ 

“*Tell_ us all our danger, Richard,’’ entreated the 
wife, who, with her daughter, son and cousin, had me- 
chanically drawn nearer to the self-constraining man, 
and now laid a hand on hisarm. ‘‘ Keep back nothing 
from us that you fear. Trust our intelligence as well 
as our courage. Why are not Doctor Hedland and 
Colonel Daryl] here ?”? 

“Tf they have not been surprised in their cave, the 
river must be blockaded against their return. If they 
carried any firearms with them they may be safe yet. 

‘*T will talk as unreservedly to you on the subject, 
my dears, as I would to as many brave men,” continued 


Mr. Effingham, speaking more firmly and rapidly, 


though evidently with every nerve yet on edge for the 
least new sound from without.—‘‘ Come closer, Berner 
and Ambrose; you have both heard what I have been 
saying, and must listen attentively to what remains to 
be said. The ladies are true grit, you see, and if we three 
men find it necessary to give the enemy a wholesome 
warning or two with Dr. Hedland’s fowling-pieces and 
my own, there will be no crying nor fainting at the noise.”’ 

The Swiss major-domo’s ordinarily rubicund counte- 
nance was colorless and solemn, and around the negro’s 
mouth, nostrils and lower eyelids purplish-white tints 
appeared ; but neither man exhibited any tremulous- 
ness. 

“T ll do my duty, sir,’ said Berner, and Ambrose 
made a gesture of concurrence. 

‘Papa, you will not go down to the river ?’’ whis- 
pered his daughter, breathlessly. 

‘*Are there no pistols we could have ?”? asked Miss 
Ankeroo. 

‘*T shall resort to what arms may be found in the 
Doctor’s house, across here, if thereisany need for them,”’ 
remarked the sorely discomposed gentleman, with diffi- 
culty suppressing a start at an outcry and a rushing 
sound on the veranda, which had their momentary effect 
upon the sharpened faces of all. ‘‘ Now, my dears, you 
are doing so bravely that I can leave you for a few mo- 
ments again. Berner and I will go and take observa- 
tions from the Doctor’s house. Ambrose, you will take 
my fowling-piece from the corner, yonder, and stand 
sentry at this door until my return. Understand, all 
of you, my dears, that there is no immediate danger up 
here in the village. Every means of drawing our 
natives into a fight by canoes will be exhausted before 
any attempt is made to scale our refuge. The old 
Dyak assures me that such is the invariable custom of 
the villains, unless a village is caught sleeping. Iam 
confident that we three men, with our guns, can hold 
the veranda until daylight, as they have no firearms 
and entertain a deadly fear of them.—Ambrose, let no 
one pass the door, on any account.—Come, Berner !”’ 

Mrs. Effingham, pale and speechless, clasped her 
arms about her husband’s neck, kissed him, and turned 
away. Daughter and Cousin succeeded her in the 
same silent pledge of loyalty and coutage unmeasured. 
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Emerging upon the veranda, Mr. Effingham and his 
attendant found the whole extent of that aerial gallery 
alive with the alarmed population, who, in the undis- 
tinguishing starlight, seemed, alternately, to swarm 
together in a dense, buzzing mass at one point or an- 
other, and then raggedly scatter, like a community of 
ants flurried by the movement of some crippled larger 
insect amongst them. From the deeper blackness of 
the watery pass below arose a confusion of sounds, that 
might have been compared with thesubdued chattering of 
woodland creatures scarcely confident enough yet to give 
full cry, rather than with any familiar clamor of human 
voices. All of the lights in the village were obscured 
by a closing of doorways and roof-flaps, excepting those 
in the two partitioned cottages. 

In a moment the old Dyak had come over the tempo- 
rary barrier across which the master and servant were 
peering, and reported that certain of the younger fight- 
ing men. rebelliously scouted his delegated authority, 
and were trying: to persuade their fellows to essay a 
battle in their canoes. The tactics of a night-attack 
were always the same: a comparatively few boats of 
warriors appeared before the menaced place, to tempt 
a sally by the besieged, while the main fleet lay con- 
cealed in the mangroves and reeds behind, to overwhelm 
the duped defenders when they should have started to 
pursue their apparently retreating foes. The young 
men who were advising a resort to the canoes must 
have some traitorous understanding with the pirates ; 
for they knew very well that such a movement would 
almost inevitably end in defeat, and then leave the 
depleted village at the mercy of the Illanaons. Would 
not Tuan Hedland’s mighty friend command them to 
remain where they were? Of him they were afraid, 
and they would obey. 

Partly by his own acquisition of Malayan, and partly 
through the translations of Berner, who had become 
quite a master of the dialects of Sarawak, the merchant 
was able to understand this statement, and foreboded 
a new vexation for his critical position from such a 
sign of domestic disaffection. It was, however, with 
the most resolute decision of manner that he assumed 
immediate absolute commandership-in-chief, and au- 
thorized the Dyak elder to announce, in his name, that 
any man attempting to descend a ladder, unless so 
ordered, should be shot instantly. 

‘* Now, Berner, my man,’’ he said, in a low voice, 
when the Orang-Kaya’s deputy had left them, ‘“‘ we 
must make free with Dr. Hedland’s firearms. I have 
decided upon a system of action, for the present at any 
rate.” 

Already the native herd on the far-stretching veranda 
gave sign of being affected by the order conveyed 
through the old Dyak ; for the dusky thronging seemed 
now all to be along the inner veranda, or overhang of 
the eaves of the houses. Thus no figures were left visi- 
ble from below, nor could any one attempt a descent of 
the ladders without timely detection. 

Over the little bridge and into the detached cottage 
of the naturalist hastened Mr. Effingham and the taci- 
turn major-domo. Both were familiar with every detail 
of the interior appointments ; for neither door nor win- 
dow was ever closed, and the Doctor’s domiciliary 
policy of Hic Argus esto,non Briareus, for everybody, 
kept perpetually obvious to common sight, however 
prohibited from touch, the full array of his domestic 
possessions. No light was requisite to enable the in- 
truders to find a rifle and a fowling-piece, together with 
appurtenances of ammunition ; and, thus armed, the 
two men were presently standing upon the veranda 


again, listening intently for any indication of farther 
development in the sinister drama of the night. All 
was as silent once more as though peace and sleep pos- 
sessed the whole dimly outlined scene of their observa- 
tion ; the timorous village host being mute, for the time, 
and lost to casual sight in the dark shadow against the 
range of houses, and the enemy on the deep-sunken 
river apparently as cowering and inactive. 

‘This cannot last long,’? muttered the merchant. 
‘“*We must be prepared for some savage trick at any 
moment,”’ 

‘* Perhaps it is all a false alarm,” suggested Berner, 
though not very confidently. 

“It will not do to count upon that. Probably neither 
side knows what to do. I suspect that the rascals, 
below there, have looked for some sort of treacherous 
co-operation from the village itself, and are waiting for 
it yet.” 

“If the Doctor and the Culonel were only at home 
with us now, sir, I think we ’d be equal to any number 
of them.”’ 

“* Until they do get back, or are heard from,” said 
Mr. Effingham, his secret misgivings about the missing 
Englishmen growing heavier as he spoke, ‘‘ wemust keep 
a particular watch upon the Doctor’s house. It is the 
weakest point in the place, from having those storeys so 
far down the piles. By some lucky and very strange 
chance the ladders have all been taken out of it since 
morning. Stand here with your rifle—by this railing— 
Berner, while I return to see what should be done about 
the ladies. Keep your eyes steadily upon the founda- 
tion of the Doctor’s house while I am away, and let 
nothing distract your attention from it. If you hear or 
see anything moving down there, call the Doctor’s 
name, loudly, once; and if you are not properly an- 
swered, fire without hesitation. Do you understand ?” 

**'Yes, sir.’? 

After casting one more anxious look around the 
ominously quiet scene of darkness, the gentleman 
shouldered the weapon with which he had supplied 
himself, and, under a kind of desperately protesting 
sense of the unreality of the situation, went moodily 
back to his gentle ones. 

They were rising from the attitude that imperilled 
Christian womanhood ever bows itself to by primary 
spiritual instinct, and if tears were in the eyes of 
mother and daughter, they were drops from a tempest 
that could bend, but not break, them. 

‘“* Well, Richard ?”? queried the wife, scanning his 
countenance searchingly. 

‘* Nothing is to be seen yet, and your own ears can 
tell you that all sounds have ceased.’’ 

** What do you think of it ?” 

‘*My impression is, that an attack is certainly in- 
tended. I have taken all the precautions my judgment 
and limited knowledge of the probabilities can suggest. 
The whole affair is incomprehensible to me ; for I have 
supposed every part of the Sarawak valley to be as se- 
cure from hostile intrusion as London, or New York. 
Here we are, however, in a Dyak village about to suffer 
a piratical night-assault, and must be ready to meet any 
emergency with such coolness and common sense as we 
can command. Get on your hats and wrappers, all of 
you, so that if—”’ ‘ 

A shout from Berner, a brief interval of absolute 
silence, and then the report of the rifle, caused Mr. 
Effingham to dash through the doorway again ; and, 
by a common impulse, requiring no verbal explanation, 
the whole family hastened after him. 

As though the shot had been a preconcerted signal to 
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dissolve the spell of silence and of night, its ringing 
reverbations among the hills had not ended before an 
appalling uproar of inhuman yells, crash of gongs and 
clatter of wooden drums arose from the gulf; and, 
simultaneously, the latter became redly radiant with 
fires of bark soaked in cocoanut oil, alight at several 
points on the little bluff near the water, and scores of 
rude torches flaming on as many canoes upon the 
stream itself. With answering clamors the people of the 
village rushed to the railed verge of the lofty veranda, 
flourishing krisses, parangs, sumpitans, and other bar- 
barous weapons. Through the interstices of the great 
palm-leaves down the jungled slope occasional glimpses 
could be caught of wild figures in fantastical costume, 
moving stealthily from the obscuration of one tree- 
trunk to that of another; and, between the vast 
Nypas and over the mangroves along the bank, the 
illuminated river was a maze of fiery flecks, alive with 
perpetually moving and bellowing monkey-heads in 
savagely furred and feathered caps, and tossing, brass- 
ringed arms, flourishing a cloud of shields flashed with 
bared kris and sumpitan spear-head. 

The eldrich vision, the fiendish din, made the women 
and child recoil involuntarily towards the shelter they 
had left: their incongruous presences suggesting an 
unwonted apparition of beings from a nobler world, 
pausing in half-flight upon a bridge of awful shadows 
spanning Hades and thronged with the lost. 

‘“* What did you fire at, Berner ?”? Mr. Effingham 
asked, mechanically ; scarcely realizing, in the distrac- 
tion of such an ominous spectacle, that the others had 
followed him. 

‘*Something moved amongst the piles down below, 
sir. I called out, as you told me, and then drew trig- 
ger,” returned the brave Switzer, raising his voice to 
be heard above the stentorian clamor. 

At this moment a noise upon the veranda itself, mag- 
nified by overwrought nerves into a frightful crash, 
caused every eye in the thrilled group to stare fearfully 
in that direction. Two dim shapes had summarily 
forced a way through the barrier on the side opposite 
to that which demarcated the main body of the village, 
and came on with such headlong celerity as to run upon 
the very muzzles of the guns precipitately levelled at 
them. 

‘* Thank God, we are here in time !”” 
**Tn the devil’s name, what can it all mean ?”? 
Thus, simultaneously and characteristically, sounded 


the two voices in the world which their amazed hearers . 


could have wished most eagerly to be greeted by,—the 
voices of the naturalist and his friend, the Colonel. 

‘““Thank God, indeed, that we see you alive, once 
more, gentlemen !”’ ejaculated the chief of the defend- 
ers, with devout emphasis. ‘‘I have apprehended a 
worse disaster for you than has thus far fallen upon 
ourselves. How did you escape those wretches on the 
river ?”? 

*¢ They stole our boat while we were in the cave. We 
had to return by the mountains, and have been hours 
about it,’ puffed the Doctor, fatigue and excitement 
contending in his wheezy tones. 

“The ladies must be got away from here immedi- 
ately,” panted the Colonel, in hurried accents. ‘This 
is no time for talk, gentlemen ; we must take them to 
the hill-top, where they were this morning.” 

“*T shall not leave my father’s side,” said a girl’s 
voice, high and resolute. 

But farther conversation was prevented by a sudden 
shrill shout of ‘“‘ Api!» —Fire!—by the Dyaks, who, 
like their Fabian besiegers, had abruptly discontinued 


their outcries and gesticulations for the last two or 
three minutes. 

Leaning far over the bamboo rail at the edge of the 
veranda, Hedland and the other men gazed anxiously 
down through the palm fronds for explanation of the 
alarm. 

‘* By all the powers of Satan! they are building a 
fire under my house,’’ exclaimed the Doctor. ‘Here! 
where are the guns ? Quick, now !—give me that piece, 
Berner !”’ 

He snatched the weapon from the major-domo as he 
spoke, and fired, without bringing to shoulder, into a 
certain glow now showing itself between the roots of 
the piles on which his too-many-storyed cottage was 
uplifted. The American fired also, and again the air 
resounded with discordant, furious cries. 

‘** They keep at it yet, Lawrence,” called Daryl, peer- 
ing down at the point of danger from the other side of 
the little connecting bridge, with a cocked pistol in his 
hand.—‘‘ Ah, I see now!—they have brought up a 
canoe from the water, and are holding it, bottom up- 
ward, over their heads.”’ 

‘* That is an old trick with the villains, to keep off 
missiles from above while they work,” cried the Doctor, 
handing back his gun to Berner for reloading. ‘‘ Unless 
we can get a bullet through the canoe they will not be- 
lieve that they can be reached. This may turn out 
seriously, Mr. Effingham,’”’ he added, somewhat flur- 
riedly. ‘If the house is fired the village must go! We 
should lose no time, now, in hurrying the ladies to a 
safer place, as a precaution; for—Halloo !”’ 

Scurrying out of the house, across the bamboo bridge, 
and to the verge of the veranda, in a reckless haste as 
though the threatened fire was already at their heels, 
came Cherubino and the negro, Ambrose ; the latter 
swinging out gingerly before him, by his finger-tips, a 
small keg, thrust half-way into a forced opening in one 
end of which the lad was holding a twisted sheet of 
flaming paper. 

The Doctor’s exclamation, the rush of small-boy and 
African with this curious burden, the hasty launching of 
the latter, with its projecting flame, over the veranda 
rail, and a combined mad dash of Doctor, Colonel, Mer- 
chant and Major-domo, with insanely outspread arms, 
against the trio of ladies—were coincident movements 
of the same second of time ; the next second being sig- 
nalized by the striking of the descending lighted keg on 
a projecting timber of the lowest floor of the detached 
house, and an ensuing ‘‘ burst of thunder-sound ”’ that 
sent a racking tremor through the whole village. 

“That ll astonish them !”’ carolled the thoughtful 
boy, in an ecstacy with a noise beyond his fondest 
hopes, and capering delightedly in a momentary up- 
welling of pungently sulphurous smoke. 

“*T do think it’s blown every soul of them out of 
sight—boat and all!’? announced Berner, who, rather 
abashed at his precipitancy in the late electrical act of 
chivalry, was the first back at the railing to observe the 
effect of the gunpowder’s explosion. 

*¢ You little——child ! it is a wonder we are not allin 
Eternity !” sputtered the naturalist, irascibly embar- 
rassed at having behaved with so little dignity in a 
crisis. 

When the ladies had been fairly whirled into their 
cottage again by the abrupt and instinctively protective 
onset of their momentarily crazed defenders, Mr. Effing- 
ham and Colonel Daryl remained long enough with 
them to explain what had happened, and express them- 
selves quite bitterly upon the maddening capabilities of 
boyhood. . 
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Nevertheless, the boy’s act was a fortunate inspira- 
tion. The explosion of the keg—about half full of pow- 
der—summarily ended the fire-kindling attempt, that 
must otherwise, almost inevitably, have set the whole, 
tinder-like village in flames. Apparently, too, the ter- 
rific detonation paralyzed the occupants of the cluster- 
ing canoes on the river: for their demoniac uproar was 
completely hushed by the crash. 

‘The scoundrels will make a charge for us now—it 
is their last resource,” growled Dr. Hedland, when his 
two friends rejoined him. ‘That must be the meaning 
of the commotion amongst them down there.” 

He advanced quickly to the barrier on the veranda 
over which the old Dyak had climbed, and, by a vigor- 
ous exertion of his powerful arms and shouldcrs, pushed 
a part of it down. Since the explosion, the villagers, 
no less startled than their enemies, had fallen back once 
more, in panic-stricken confusion, to the entrances of 
their houses, and the murky light from below shone 
only on the bamboo railing at the outer verge.— 

‘‘Have your guns ready for the first head that ap- 
pears above a ladder !”’ 

But, instead of the expected final desperate rush from 
the canoes, that would have been attempted far earlier 
if internal treachery had aided the attack, or the vil- 
lage had been caught asleep, it was seen that the torches 
on the boats were being hurriedly extinguished, and 
paddles began flashing where lights yet flared. 

As the armed men bent anxiously over the railing to 
watch this inexplicable flurry, a strange, voluminous 
shout from a place obscured from them down the stream 
startled them more than any sound they had yet heard, 
and there followed instantly a sharp train of cracking 
reports, under which every lingering torch went out and 
a confusion of unearthly yells arose. 

‘‘Musketry, by Heaven!’ exclaimed Daryl, hurry- 
ing past the broken barrier to a point where the down- 
ward view was less obstructed by trees. 

‘‘ The savages cannot have muskets,’’ suggested the 
American, who, with Hedland and the two stanch 
serving-men, had followed. ‘ 

‘*The savages ?—No! but Englishmen!” cried the 
naturalist, in a frenzy of excitement. ‘‘ Hear that, 
again !’’ at another crackling outburst, attended with 
lightning-like flashes in the nether’ gloom, fainter yells, 
and—unmistakable English cheers !—‘‘ What miracle is 
this ?”” 

Between bewilderment at the astounding change in 
the scene, and an inexpressible sense of relief, at recog- 
nizing in it, by instinct rather than from immediate 
visual evidence, an end of the barbarous perils which 
had menaced them, the several members of the little 
party became temporarily light-headed. Never after- 
wards were they able to recall exactly the order of the 
events following the last volley on the so swiftly 
redeemed river. There was a new vision of illumina- 
tion on boats and forms joyfully familiar to civilized 
eyes, beyond the low-distant Nypas and mangroves ; a 
noisy outpouring of the villagers again to the veranda’s 
edge—with a number of flaming lamps, this time; a 
hurrying forth of the three ladies, in hats and wrap- 
pers, to be ready for the previously suggested retreat 
to the hill-top of the pitcher-plants, should the new 
tumult mean fresh danger; and a shrill hurrah from 
the omnipresent small-boy in answer to the reverberat- 
ing cheers of a body of sailors scrambling up the slope 
amongst palms and bushes, 

The first figures to reach the foot of the village ladders 
were those of Dyaks, and Doctor Hedland dropped his 
gun with an angry exclamation when their ascent had 


revealed that they were the Orang-Kaya and his four 
henchmen. 

‘Pa Jenna! Is this your friendship for me?”’ 

**See, Tuan !’’ returned the chieftain, drawing from 
beneath his jacket a spear-head, and pointing at it with 
an emphasizing forefinger. ‘‘ This is what Makota sent 
to the village by the traitor Sejugah. My runner from 
Patusen told me of its coming, and I surprised the 
wretched son of my father’s brother bringing it secretly 
here in his canoe last night. Tuan knows its mean- 
ing.’?* 

‘*Tt means that a rebellious uprising was expected 
here,’’ said the naturalist, in accents of surprise. ‘‘ Have 
we, then, rebels, yet, in Sarawak ?”’ 

‘“‘Sejugah has friends—and I know them !’’ answered 
the Orang-Kaya, throwing a scowling glance in the di- 
rection of the listening swarm of villagers. ‘‘I knew, 
Tuan Hedland, that the Pangeran’s canoes would follow 
fast after the spear-head, and that, with traitors among 
us, we must have help from Tuan Besar,” 

‘“‘From Kuchin ?’’ ejaculated the Doctor, in added 
amazement ; taking but mechanical note of many new 
figures rising upon the veranda by all of its ladders. 

**From Kuchin—yes, Tuan. I knew that the canoes 
would be here to-night, and that here was not an hour 
to spare. I went with my men to the Bugis prahu of 
Tuan’s sirani friends, and forced the Bugis rayah to 
sail at once for Kuchin. There I saw Tuan Besar, and 
told him all, and showed him the spear-head. He could 
not come himself, for there has been a horrible murder 
of his friends in Bruni by Makota, and he must sail 
thither; but he asked Tuan Officer and men from the 
ships to come back with me.”’ 

“In other words,’’ sounded a second voice, in Eng- 
glish, as the speaker stepped out from a shadowy knot 
of last-appearing blue-jackets ; his epaulet gleaming in 
the lamplight as he did so; ‘‘—in other words, the pin- 
nace and cutters of Her Majesty’s Ship, Cressy.”’ 

“It is Edwin !’’ cried Colonel Daryl, starting forward 
to grasp his nephew’s extended hand ; while, under a 
similar enthusiastically welcoming impulse, the natural- 
ist and the Americans moved eagerly after him. ‘‘ My 
dear boy, this crowns a wonderful day for you and my- 
self!” 

‘“‘The beggars did not wait long enough after the 
first volley for us to distinguish ourselves much,”’ re- 
turned the modest Lieutenant ; innocently thinking his 
uncle inclined to overrate his prowess on the occasion, 
but not hesitating, in the general congratulations, to 
retain Abretta’s trembling hand as protractedly as 
though she had extended it to him in special token 
of his having rendered heroic service to her particu- 
lar self. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
FORBEARANCE IS THE DIGNITY OF MIGHT. 


THE consummate moral ascendancy of the Rajah of 
Sarawak over the heterogeneous subjects of his princi- 
pality had no more suggestive illustration than was 
presented daily by his court of Justice. Preceding 
European dignitaries in Asia, whether of India proper, 
or the Archipelago, had deemed it necessary to invest 
their every function of authority with a princely, or at 
least a military, pomp of circumstance, calculated to 
impress the Oriental imagination with an exalted sense 
of both splendor and invincibility in the power it em- 

* The timely discovery of this spear-head ended the last attempt of 
Makota’s adherents to excite sedition against Rajah Brooke in Sarawak. 
Such an article, conveyed stealthily from one village to another and se- 


cretly displayed to the local insurrecti characters, was, like the 
Fiery Cross in Scotland, a signal for revolt in Borneo. 
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blazoned. But the frank manliness of James Brooke 
would have none of this ostentation of regal affluence, 
or might, in a dominion to which he had come in a 
yacht, and over which he had ever disdained to rule by 
the tyranny of arms. Pride, without vanity, is the 
soul’s honest instinct of justice to itself, and he had a 
firm pride in abstaining as much from the sign as from 
the reality of militant assumption, in a position glorious 
to his ambition only as he had won and might hold it as 
a fearless missionary of practical and beneficent Chris- 
tian civilization. Thus, his court was simply a tribunal 
of democratic justice, wherein, while all due forms of 
true magisterial dignity were strictly observed, and even 
some of the native traditions of courtly ceremony 
heeded, no imposing display of royal retinue, or trap- 
pings, met the eye. 

At the farther end of the long, central saloon, or hall, 
traversing the Government House ; upon English arm- 
chairs of the plainest practical pattern ; sat the Rajah 
and two of his principal European subordinates—Mr. 
Ruppel, a tall, slender Englishman and chief of staff, 
on the right hand, and Mr. Williamson, secretary and 
interpreter, on the left. Ranged on either side of these, 
in the orders of their respective ranks, upon a divan 
against the wall, were the Bandhara, or traditional 
Malayan vizier, the Tumangong, or Admiral of the 
Port, and a Patinghi of the Dyaks. Before the Rajah 
and his aides stood a table formerly belonging to the 
saloon of the yacht Royalist. Half-way down either 
side of the room extended a divan for the accommoda- 
tion of privileged visitors; and the remainder of the 
apartment, furnished only with a flooring of mats, lay 
open to suitors and general spectators. Two members 


of the sparse body-guard, in loose blue dresses and hats 
of plaited rattan, stood guard at the door, while a few 
others were scattered at intervals within to serve as 


police. Tall windows, used also as doors and hung 
with silken portieres of the national yellow hue, ad- 
mitted light from as many short passage-ways, which 
ran between flanking offices to the open veranda. 

Such was the usual aspect of a practically imperial 
court that, in less than five years, had redeemed a 
whole province of twelve thousand souls and twenty 
different tribes from the most brutalizing injustice that 
ever degraded its helpless victims into mere soulless 
beasts of burden. To European eyes it looked, at first 
glimpse—with the three Englishmen at the table, the 
native magistrates on their divans, and the throng of 
Malays, Dyaks and Chinamen, in their several native 
costumes, in the body of the room—like one of the fre- 
quent pictures of representatives from one civilized 
power, or another, discussing treaties with semi-barba- 
rians in the rude council-chamber of some primitive 
Asian state. 

And such, too, was its appearance on the day after 
the departure of the Bugis prahu and its American pas- 
sengers for the Dyak village ; save, only, that the sur- 
geon of the household, Doctor Treacher, sat in place 
of Williamson.* 

The Rajah, who had returned but that morning from 
a visit to his opium plantation, nine miles away, knew 
little yet of the news brought by ships arriving in his 
absence, and was, therefore, unprepared for an episode 
that interrupted the ordinary routine of his tribunal. 
An aged Chinaman, with a too just grievance against a 
Malayan creditor, had bowed to the floor in gratitude 
for the judgment in his behalf, and another humble 
suitor was coming reverentially forward in his turn, 


* This unfortunate gentlemen had lost his life shortly before by the ac- 
cidental overturning of his canoe. 





when there pushed hastily through the motley crowd of 
witnesses and lookers-on a woman, whose face was coy- 
ered, in the Mahometan fashion, and who led by the hand 
a Malay lad in the fez and embroidered dress of a Pan- 
geran’s follower. 

Hurrying in advance of the Chinaman’s slow succes- 
sor, the two importunate ones prostrated themselves 
abjectly, like true Orientals, with a passionate cry from 
the woman— . 

‘* Justice, great Rajah! Justice !°’ 

The Chief of Staff and the Surgeon exchanged swift 
glances, and then furtively watched their chief, as 
though anxious to note his manner. 

At a signal from the Bandhara, two of the guards 
stepped silently forward and were about to remove the 
headlong intruders, at least until their hearing should 
follow in due order ; but, at the touch of a hand on her 
shoulder, the woman sprang to her feet again, dragging 
the passive boy with her. 

‘* Justice |”? she cried again, extending her clasped 
hands towards the table. ‘‘ Justice, Tuan Besar, for 
my murdered sister !”’ 

Something familiar in the young Malay’s face made 
the Kajah gaze at him earnestly for a moment before 
addressing the suppliant : 

‘* Who are you, woman ?” 

‘“‘T am Amina, the daughter of Pa Jenna. My sis- 
ter, Inda, has been murdered at Bruni by Pangeran 
Makota !”’ 

“*At Bruni ?—Makota, did you say?” asked the 
Rajah, quickly, with another glance at the boy. ‘‘ What 
do you mean ? Is this youth from Bruni ?”’ 

‘* Speak, Japper !’”? commanded the veiled figure, al- 
most fiercely, turning upon her hitherto passive com- 
panion. ‘‘ You have that for Tuan Besar which will 
prove what I say !”” 

Advancing timidly to the table, without raising his 
eyes to the faces of those sitting there, the Malay boy 
placed before the Rajah the signet-ring entrusted to him, 
for such return to its original owner, by the devoted 
Budrudeen. 

‘* Justice, Tuan Besar !’’ resounded the impassioned 
appeal once more—‘‘ Justice against Makota, the 
Serpent, who has killed Budrudeen and Muda Hassim !”’ 

An outcry rang through the court-room from the 
native throng thus first hearing the murderous news 
brought the night before by the ship ‘‘ Hazard ;’’ and 
even the foreign listeners, who had caught something 
of it earlier, could not refrain from smothered exclama- 
tion. 

With such a whitening of face and twitching of lip as 
his officers had never known him to show before, 
under any agitation, Rajah Brooke slowly raised the 
ring that told him, silently, all the story of Makota’s 
revenge upon his friends, and placed it deliberately upon 
the finger it had encircled before the fight at Bruni. 

‘* What ships are here from Singapore, Mr. Ruppel ?”” 
he asked, in English, of his right-hand companion. 

“The Cressy and the Phlegethon came in last night, 
your Excellency, not three hours behind the Hazard.” 

He nodded, slightly, apparently in satisfaction at the 
information, and when his face turned again to the 
daughter of Pa Jenna, an iron sternness, as unwonted 
as its previous pallor, had settled upon it. 

‘Why is it, Amina, that Japper has sought you, 
first ?°’ he inquired. ' 

‘““Tuan Besar was not here when he came from the 
ship, and he heard that Inda’s sister was in Kuchin,’’ 
replied the woman, like a speaking statue. 

The Rajah fixed his flashing eyes upon the boy, 
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in final readiness for the ghastly story he already 
grasped in its generalities. 

‘* Japper, tell me all that you have to tell.” 

What that was—the miserable tale of the Sultan’s 
imbecile superstition, Makota’s audacious usurpation, 
and the catastrophe ensuing—need not be repeated here 
in detail. At its conclysion the great English friend of 
the Bruni martyrs arose summarily from his chair, 
without a word, and, motioning for Mr. Ruppel and the 
surgeon to follow, led the way to a private apartment ; 
the native magistrates and spectators bowing low at the 
sight, and the woman and the boy mutely disappearing 
through the quickly dispersing crowd. 

Never before in its history had the court been 
allowed to experience any visible disturbing effect from 
convulsions of the Borneo state. The present excep- 
tion informed the simplest cognizant mind, that its 
special tragic occasion affected the Rajah more power- 
fully than had the most trying previous outrage of 
piratical Shereef, or dastard Pangeran. Soon the whole 
town was aware of the cruel drama that had been 
enacted in the Sultan’s disordered capital, and all the 
able-bodied population took to sampan and canoe, for 
curious observation of anticipated energetic goings and 
comings between the Grove and the waiting English 
vessels of war. 

The tidings brought by the Malay boy had, in- 
deed, struck to the deepest heart of the ruler of 
Sarawak, exciting in him a mingled grief and indig- 
nation that put all his power of self-control to the 
severest test. The two only friends whom he had 
found stanchly true among the native princes were dead 
at the treacherous hands of his most implacable enemy 
—dying because of their inflexible fidelity to him and 
to his Queen. Noble Budrudeen, especially, had been 
to him as princely Jonathan to the sor of Jesse; and 
the traitorous foe hounding him to a terrible, if heroic, 
death, was the man whose own venomous life the friend 
of Budrudeen had spared for this! The puerile Sultan, 
whose ignorant folly and witless timidity had suffered 
the audacious miscreant to begin the great crime in his 
very presence, had thereby broken faith, treaty-pledged, 
with Great Britain, no less than with himself; and 
there, on the waters of the Sarawak, were the British 
armed ships wherewith Sarawak’s Rajah and England’s 
Agent to Borneo could, within three days, lay blood- 
stained Bruni in ruins and erect an English kingdom 
to the memory of Muda Hassim and Budrudeen ! 

“T shall start for Bruni to-night,’ said the Rajah, 
when he and his two followers had arrived in a side 
apartment usually devoted to the transaction of per- 
sonal business. ‘* You will issue orders to that effect, 
Ruppel, and represent me here in my absence.’’ 

“*Can your Excellency be ready for such an expedition 
so soon ?’? asked the chief of staff, with uplifted eye- 
brows. : 

‘“* It is but a question of the time that it will take the 
Phlegethon to get into sailing order again. She must 
have refitted at Singapore, and cannot require many 
hours to be in trim for going on,’’ replied the Rajah, 
pausing, with folded arms, before a window through 
Which the vessel he had named was visible. ‘I hope 
she has no sickness on board, to cause delay.—That is 
what I desired to ask you about, Doctor.” 

‘* All well on board, I believe, your Excellency,”’ re- 
ported Doctor Treacher; ‘‘and on tbe Cressy and the 
Hazard, also.”’ 

** But surely you will not go with the Phlegethon, 


alone? She is a mere gunboat,” urged Ruppel, forget- 
ting official etiquette in contemplation of what seemed 
to him the last exaggeration of temerity. 

‘*T would take no other ship than my own schooner, 
were it not obligatory upon me to go no less as a repre- 
sentative of the British government than of myself,’’ 
was the resolute answer. ‘I tell you, gentlemen,”’’ con- 
tinued the Rajah, turning quickly to face them both, 
and extending his clenched right hand in sympathetic 
gesticulation, ‘‘I could wish to walk singly and alone 
from the Sultan’s wharf to the palace, and there take 
by the yellow throat, before his doltish sovereign and 
all the pangerans of Bruni, the base wretch whose 
thrice-forfeited life I once spared, when he was my 
prisoner on this very. Phlegethon, scarcely more than a 
year ago.* But Makota will not await me—no hope of 
that! I shall have to deal only with the driveling 
dotard of the imperial musnud, and should be less noble 
than my cause to need a squadron’s guns for the hum- 
bling of such craven impotence as his. Mr. Ruppel, 
you will see that the proper arrangements are made for 
my departure. I perceive that the officers are coming 
from the ships again to visit us ; we will return to the 
hall.’’ 

Words were never multiplied by his subordinates 
when he spoke in this decisive tone. Chief of staff and 
Surgeon followed him silently back to the court, now 
serving as a reception-chamber—as it would be used yet 
later in the day for a dining-room—and there took their 
parts in welcoming the captains and lieutenants of the 
three latest men-of-war in the stream. 

It was during this reception that the impatient Pa 
Jenna finally gained the interview for which he had been 
waiting several precious hours, and secured the eagerly 
volunteered help from the Cressy that has been de- 
scribed as proving of such timely value to the besieged 
village. The exhibition of the intercepted, ominous 
spear-head, and the Oran-Kaya’s explanation of the 
danger threatening the supposed hiding-place of Amina, 
would have induced the Rajah’s own leadership of a 
rescue at any other hour than that in’ which the blood 
of his slaughtered champions had just called to him 
for signal remembrance. As it was, the prompt offer 
of men and boats for the occasion by the commander 
of the frigate, and Lieutenant Belmore’s unhesitating 
entreaty and acceptance to be the chief of the expedi- 
tion, relieved all minds of any serious dread for the 
issue of an affair, that the firearms known already to be 
in good hands at Leda Tanah should be almost suffi- 
cient to end at its beginning. 

The Cressy’s young officer and his sturdy blue- 
jackets were well on their way up the river with the 
returning Bugis prahu, when the historic little Phleg- 
ethon, long familiar in these and the Chinese waters, 
unfurled her so lately reefed canvass to the cool even- 
ing breezes of the Sarawak, and started for the sea. 
The two other ships of war at the anchorage joined in 
the parting salute of cannon at the Rajah’s wharf ; the 
bosom of the stream was alive with native boats,whose 
occupants—English, Malay, Chinese and Dyak—waved 
fluttering, many-hued emblems of loyal speeding ; and 
from the veranda of ‘‘The Grove,” and the deck of 
frigate and prahu, burst a roar of cheers for Tuan 
Besar—the Great Man—who was never greater-than in 
forbearing to be the greatest. 





° During the ‘Expedition with Captain Keppel against the Sakarrap 
pirates, in August, 1844. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


ILLITERACY A BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION. 


THE plan of distributing the national fund which re- 
mains to be considered, has several advantages that 
commend it especially to the favor of those whose pur- 
pose in dedicating a part of our national income to the 
cause of primary education, is simply and solely to cure 
the evil and avoid the danger attendant upon the preva- 
lence of illiteracy. Among these are the following : 


It applies the remedy at once to the sore. That is, it 
appropriates the bulk of the money where the vast 
preponderance of illiteracy is found. 

It helps those that need help. The states*in which 
the public school system is least developed would 
receive the greatest proportionate aid in its full 
establishment. 

It supplies the need of those communities that are 
unable to do the work of educating their own illiter- 
ates. 

It redeems the pledge the nation made to the freed- 
man when it exalted him into a citizen. 

It hath the quality of mercy, too, in that it puts at the 
disposal of the Southern people a means of reliev 
ing themselves of the danger which impends, by 
reason of their own mistaken and rebellious act it 
may be, yet none the less fearful to contemplate, to 
wit, the ascendency of ignorance. 

These facts will more clearly appear from a careful 
consideration of the following tables extracted or com- 

piled from the census of 1880: 


TaBLeE A. 


Showing the illiteracy and assessed value of the sixteen former’ 


slave states and the territory of New Mezico. 
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TABLE B. 


Showing the illiteracy and assessed value of the other thirty states 
and territories. 
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TaBLeE C. 
Showing the white and colored illiterates of the former slave states. 








Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida . 
Georgia . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi . 
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North Carolina 
New Mexico 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee 
Texas . . 
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It may afford an interesting and suggestive study of 
national geography if the reader has sufficient curiosity 
to re-arrange the accompanying percentages of illiteracy 
(Tables A and B) according to their respective numerical 
values, beginning with Missouri’s comparatively low 
rate of 13.14 per cent. and ending with South Carolina’s 
55.4 per cent. The iso-numerical lines between which 
the percentages of illiteracy range themselves are hardly 
of scientific accuracy, but certainly afford wholesome 
one a reflection. 
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If these tables bear hard upon the old South, whieh 
assuredly has enough burdens of its own to struggle 
under, we can only regret the existence of the solid 
facts upon which they are based. Figures may not 
always tell the whole truth, but in the present instance 
they certainly tell enough to point a very obvious moral. 
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TaBLe D. 


Number of voters in the late slave-holding states, twenty-one years 
old and upwards, who could not read and write in 1870 and 
1880: 
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White. 





Alabama . 
Arkansas . 
Delaware . 
Florida . 
Georgia 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana . 
Maryland . 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . . 
North Carolina . 
Tennessee . 
Texas . 
Virginia . . 
West Virginia . 
South Carolina . 
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Total . 410,550 | 944, 424 











Total number of illiterates of voting - in the late 
slave-holding States in 1870 . ‘ 
In 1880 . 

Increase illiterate voters in South, from 1870 to 1880 . 
Total number of males of voting age in the South in 
1880 . . 
Total number of illiterate males of of voting age in the 

South in 1880 . ° . . 1,854,974 


For the purpose of comparing this method of distrib- 
uting a part of our national surplus with that consid- 
ered in a previous paper, it may be well to note that 
Massachusetts, which under that system would be en- 
titled to receive a larger sum than Alabama, under 
this would get less than one-fourth as much. 

Also, New York, which by the system of distributing 
it on the basis of population would receive as much as 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana and Mississippi to- 
gether, would under this be entitled to less than one-tenth 
as much as they. 

No farther words are needed to show which one is 
intended to cure a specific evil, and which designed 
merely to sustain a political dogma and bolster up the 
power of a party by offering a specious means for re- 
ducing the surplus of taxation over reasonable expen- 
diture. 

It may be well to note, however, a few of the sig- 
nificant facts which these tables disclose. The follow- 
ing will be apparent at a glance : 


The sixteen recent slaveholding states, with the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, contain a little more than 
one-third of the entire population of the Union. 
The assessed value of the property in those states 
is about one-fifth the total assessed value of the whole 
country. Four-fifths of the illiterates of the country 
are to be found in these states, of which two-thirds 
are allied to the African race. This statement 
alone would seem to present every phase of the 
problem set before us by a marvellous sequence 
of strange events. 

In seventeen states having a population of 18,360,889 
there are 4,772,551 illiterates ten years old and 
upwards, or nearly four times as many as are to be 
found in thirty states and territories having 31,- 
528,894 inhabitants and only 1,467,407 illiterates. 

Of the illiterates found in the former slave states 
2,995,844 are negroes, made free by the results of 


- 4,154,125 


war and promised the opportunity to gain intel- 
ligence by the fact of enfranchisement by specific 
act of the general government. 

The number of illiterates in these states is increasing 
year by year. In other words, more children are 
born every year than the communities in which 
they live are able and willing to give opportunity 
to acquire the rudiments of an education. 

It should be noted how well the lack of means on the 
part of the people to do this great work themselves 
is remedied by the plan of distribution on the 
basis of illiteracy. The lowest assessed values 
would receive the highest proportion of aid. 

It should not be forgotten that these sixteen states - 
elect thirty-two Senators, one hundred and twenty- 
one Representatives, and cast one huudred and 
fifty-three votes in the electoral college, while forty 
per cent of the voters who exercise this power are 
unable to read the ballots which they cast. 

In connection with these facts we should not forget, 
also, that a large proportion of this ignorance is sep- 
arated from the bulk of intelligence in those states, by 
the almost insuperable barriers of race and color, which 
makes the situation all the more perilous not only to the 
states themselves but to the whole land. It will be 
well to recall in connection with these facts, also, the 
very serious and significant lesson derivable from the 
census of 1880, that contrary to all argument and as- 
sertion, the colored race in these states will persist in 
increasing in numbers at a rate altogether unprece- 
dented in the history of any class or people, and that 
they are likely to do so in the future. The past of the 
South makes such a population a magazine of possible 
woes which a spark may any day explode. The war 
of races, which was the terror unspeakable of the 
slaveholder, must always be imminent where such a 
population exists, and can only be averted by bringing 
both races as rapidly as possible to that average of intel- 
ligence where there shall remain none who cannot meas- 
ure the perils and horrors of such an outbreak. It 
should always be kept in mind, too, that the effect of 
such a convulsion would by no means be confined to 
those communities where it actually raged. Let any 
man of the North shut his eyes for a moment and ask 
himself what would really occur should the negroes of 
Virginia, exasperated by whatever of wrong they may 
have suffered, conspire and combine to give their op- 
pressors to fire and slaughter throughout the state. We 
say it is inconceivable and yet if they were Irish peas- 
ants instead of American freedmen, such would be an 
inevitable result. 

Terrible as it seems, it is hardly impossible to believe 
that a time may come when this strange race, disap- 
pointed in the freedom which came to them by a mir- 
racle and hopeless of the future, may combine for a 
revenge that shall make the ages tremble with horror 
at its remembrance. An intelligent and peaceful col- 
ored man of fine attainments, who went South a few 
years ago to assist in the enlightenment of his race, 
wrote to me but a few weeks since : ‘‘I cannot tell you 
with what dread I look to the future. It seems to me 
that we are on the very eve of some great convulsion. 
The elements of danger are sc universal that it seems 
as if a spark might involve the whole country in a 
blaze.” One high in the councils of a colored branch 
of the Church, who perhaps is more trusted and sees 
and hears more of the joys and woes of the colored race 
in that region than any other man, says in a letter, the 
gloom of which is even deeper than his words: ‘‘ The 
fact that in many respects the condition of our race is 
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even worse than it was at ‘ the surrender,’ is uot calcu- 
lated to encourage even the most faithful, and is cer- 
tainly exercising an influence on others the evil effects 
of which it is fearful to contemplate.’’ 

The problem of the African in America has not yet been 
solved, and the only possible solution yet offered lies in 
the instant adoption and vigorous application of the 
doctrine of national effort directed to the enlighten- 
ment of ignorance both among the colored people and 
the whites with whom they must continue to dwell. 
Knowledge is not only the sole cure for barbarism, but 
the only remedy for prejudice. All the patriotism and 
all the wisdom that our whole land can furnish will be 
needed to avoid the peril and anarchy likely to arise 
from this double occupancy of the soil by peoples whose 
traditions are mutually hostile—where legal rights are 
forever coming into conflict with the most deep-seated 
and ineradicable prejudice. The pride of the white 
and the hope of the black must always be at war with 
each other until knowledge has taught temperance and 
toleration in the assertion of right and the assumption 
of privilege. 

But it should be especially noted, in favor of this 
system of distribution, that it is peculiarly adapted to 
temporary use. Its immediate effect would be to reduce 
the proportion of illiterates to the limit where their in- 
struction might safely be left to the school systems of 
the various States. Being regulated by the number of 
illiterates, it acts like a governor on an engine, by which 
the accelerated movement is made to shut off the supply 
of power. As intelligence increases the tax will be re- 
duced, until at length the proportion will become, as it 
is in most of the Northern States, so small that it may 
safely be disregarded by the nation. 

It should still further be observed that this system of 
distribution has in its favor the fact that it tends at 






CHAPTER XXVI. 

Dorotuy’s sense of ‘‘ something in the air,”’ was in- 
tensified as she caught a glimpse of Miss Dunbar’s face 
the next morning, when the interview with Mr. Pettis 
had ended, and she watched him walking quickly down 
the street. 

Miss Dunbar stood in the doorway looking after him, 
the usual quiet of her face. strangely stirred, and went 
at last to her own room without a word or look for 
Dorothy, who had come down the stairs half expecting 
to hear what errand had brought him, and sure that if 
not to-day, then in one or two more at farthest, she 
should know. But days slipped by and not a word was 
spoken that held any clue, and she at last decided it 
must be something concerning Uncle Henry’s always 
unpleasant affairs, and ceased to desire or expect any 
explanation, turning all her attention once more to the 
absorbing proceedings of the Club. 

‘* What I want to know,”’’ said Molly Peters, before 
the ‘‘ What-To-Do’s ’’ were fairly in place at their next 
meeting, ‘‘is what anybody can do, supposing nobody 
wants their fruit, and its all left over? That’s what 
father asked, when i told him I wanted some first-rate 
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once to interest and secure the support and approval of 
the very class it is designed to affect, to wit: the illiter- 
ates themselves. There are few men of any race so dull 
as not to know that, in one sense or another, knowledge 
is power, and that intelligence is of advantage to any 
one. It is true that some religious sectaries are, if not 
opposed to general education, at least, not in favor of 
it, unless it can be made to bear the flavor of their own 
dogmas. So far as rudimentary education is con- 
cerned, however, it has been found entirely within the 
scope of ordinary statesmanship to avoid, if we cannot 
remove, this objection to the public school system, by 
simply excluding the religious or sectarian element en- 
tirely, leaving to the home and the church their ap- 
propriate function of shaping the moral, as the school 
should fashion the intellectual nature of the child. 
With this exception the illiterate classes are usually 
found to be eager to obtain the rudiments of knowledge. 
Especially is this true of the freedmen of the South, 
who rightly attribute the continuance of slavery to the 
rigid embargo it laid upon the slave’s intelligence. 
This direct and positive interest in the nation’s bounty 
will have a most potent influence in securing the success ~ 
of the system which it underlies—making ignorance, as 
it were, an active force in its own destruction. Were 
not the benefit they were to derive thus direct and ob- 
vious, this very class would almost certainly be the 
most bitter and unreasonable opponents of the measure. 

As an incident also, it may be noted that nothing 
could tend to refute the old cry of sectional animosity 
more effectually than the fact of a Northern majority 
devoting five-sixths of a fund, more than three-fourths 
of which would be paid directly or indirectly by the 
Northern States, to the enlightenment of Southern 
illiteracy. 


A. Wet. 


currant bushes that would bear handsome ones, and it 
sort of upset me.”’ 

‘*You can pick yourself up at once,’’ Dorothy said, 
‘*for here is your answer: This letter on canning fruit 
was written by Aunt Keziah Hood toa friend in New 
York, precisely as the final report was done, and it tells 
how Milly managed. Ill read it, and we’ll see how 
well it applies, or doesn’t apply, to us here.”’ 


‘*So you ask, dear Mary Allen, if the spinster Keziah 
Hood is a member of the Busy-Bodies? Why, my dear, 
I have always been a busy-body—busy in smoothing the 
perplexities of my friends. And, ever since our mother 
died, when I, the eldest child, took into my arms Miles, 
the youngest, promising that he should never miss her loving 
care, my life has been devoted to him and to our sisters. 

‘* When he married pretty and amiable, but inexperi- 
enced Fanny Trimble, my care in no way lessened. 

‘Millicent, the eldest child, has the energy and inde- 
pendence of the Hoods, and has been the means of de- 
veloping her mother, who was, unfortunately, reared in a 
crippling and conservative way. When the chick carries 
its shell upon its back half its lifetime, it picks over a 
very small space of ground. . 
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‘‘On returning from an annual visit to another brother, 
I found Fanny lamenting over the career of Milly, who 
was busy setting out her small fruits. 

‘¢ ‘Nonsense !’ I exclaimed. ‘Rejoice that the child is 
doing something useful and for a noble end! If her feet 
and hands grow large, so will her head, her heart and her 
soul, too. Let us be thankful, sister, that the girl has so 
much vigor, character and benevolence. For my part, I 
glory in her,’ and then I marched down to the field to en- 
courage my brave niece. 

‘But Milly has told you her story. We have now the 
pleasure of seeing the mother take pride in the experi- 
ment, and gradually change her mode of life. 

“The surplusage of fruit picked on Mondays Milly 
used in jelly and jam, and also canned, under my direc- 
tion. The first lot of jelly she intended as a surprise for 
her old aunt. The mortified young lady, however, 
brought me meekly, a dish with some thick stuff in it 
which was neither ‘fish, flesh nor fowl.’ 

‘* ‘Auntie,’ said she, ‘why will not this make jelly ?’ 

** *How long did you boil it?’ 

‘* ‘Over an hour,’ she replied ; ‘long enough to make it 
thick and nice.’ 

“Long enough to keep it from jellying at all, child. 
Now take your pencil and write down a few plain rules.’ 
And she did. 

‘*¢In the first place make everything spotless in the 
kitchen, have the fire burning bright, the jelly tumblers 
and glass jars freshly scalded—pour a little cold water 
in them first—with the elastics and tops fitted to their 
places. Use only porcelain kettles, just scoured, and 
wooden spoons. Weigh one pound of pure white sugar 
in a tin quart cup, which will serve as a measure after- 
ward. Let there be the utmost neatness and order. This 
is an admirable training for dexterity, nicety and pa- 
tience. It is something yon cannot hurry or slight.’ 

‘¢¢Why, Auntie, you regard fruit canning as a kind of 
art work !’ 


‘¢* Exactly, Milly. There is art, as well as science, in .- 


every department of the household.’ 

“** Well, let us take jelly first.’ 

‘*¢To make currant jelly, gather your fruit as soon as it 
ripens, on a dry morning. If mixed with half or, two- 
thirds the quantity of raspberries the flavor is much more 
pleasant. If raspberries are to be used with them, and 
many prefer jellies made in this way, the currants must 
be stemmed and added to half or two-thirds the amount in 
raspberries. Put all in the kettle, wash slightly to make 
a little juice, and boil till soft; then strain, while hot, 
through a coarse jelly-bag. Where currants alone are 
used, there is no need of stemming them. Pick over 
carefully, rejecting poor ones, leaves, etc.; then treat in 
all respects as you do the stemmed currants. To every 
pint of the juice measure a pound of sugar. The first 
you return to your kettle, the second you pour into shal- 
low dishes and place on the back of the stove or in the 
oven, to heat thoroughly.’ 

‘*¢Why is that, Aunt Keziah ?” 

‘** Because, the hotter both are the quicker they unite, 
and the jelly forms at once. But first let the juice boil 
hard fifteen or twenty minutes, alternately skimming and 
stirring the sugar to keep it from burning. Pour it into 
the juice, mixing briskly. Let it come to the boiling 
point, but take the kettle from the fire before it bubbles. 
Your tumblers are already filled with hot water in a large 
pan ona table near the stove; beside it set your kettle. 
After emptying your glass put each in turn on a large 
plate, fill it by means of a kitchen tea cup having a handle 
and set it on a platter in the window. It ought to harden 
as it cools. If you choose, you can use the Mason jars, 
but it will take longer to thicken. 

*** Allsmall fruit goes through the same process. If you 
use strawberries, raspberries, or cherries, a package of 
Cooper’s gelatine in about three quarts of juice will be 


necessary. It is not needed for crab-apples, quinces, 
peaches, plums and grapes, tame or wild. All must be 


‘ boiled till they are soft, adding a very little water when 


necessary, and then proceed as described.’ 

‘**¢ How did you make that delicious jam from tame 
grapes, last year, in which the skins were used ?’ 

***Pulp them and rub through a colander which will 
retain the seeds. Throw the skins back into the pulp and 
boil together, as for jelly ; or you can scald the whole 
grapes, breaking them to pieces, when the seeds will rise 
to the top. These you can skim out with a spoon. If the 
grapes are a sweet variety, use only three-fourths the 
sugar you would otherwise.’ . 

“**Now, Auntie, how about putting them up so they will 
not mould. Can that be done?’ 

““*Certainly. Fit a double thickness of brandied tissue 
paper to the top of your glass when the jelly is cool and 
firm. If it be in jars you may have to let it set ina sunny 
window a day or two first. Over this paper put pulver- 
ized sugar half an inch thick. Over all tie on a soft brown 
paper wet with thin paste, and keep in a dry, dark closet, 
away from mice or prying fingers.’ 

‘¢*¢There is a better method still, only lately come into 
use, which was sent me by a friend whose husband is a 
chemist. I wrote her that I had appealed to my sex in 
general for the best methods, and here is her answer : 


‘**You appeal to your sex, my too-believing friend. I 
did a much wiser thing. I appealed to the other sex. In 
former years it was as much trouble to me to cover my 
jellies as it was to make them. My plan was to cut nu- 
merous circles of paper. The smaller ones were dipped 
in brandy and laid over the surface. Then a larger circle 
was immersed in white of egg and drawn tightly over the 
cup, bowl or tumbler. The egg produced an air-tight cov- 
ering, and also served as paste. My husband isa chemist, 
and one day, upon observing my tedious proceeding, he 
asked me why I did not lay a lump of paraffine on the top 
of the hot jelly, and let it melt and spread over it. The 
success was perfect. No mould—no brandied paper—no 
paper at all! If a little doubtful in regard to whether or 
not the jelly is sufficiently stiff at the time of placing it in 
the glasses, the paraffine can be melted and poured over 
the cold surface after any length of time. When the 
jelly is needed for use, a knife slipped under the edge will 
remove the whole cake, which can be laid away for service 
next year. I have followed this plan for several years, and 
neither mould nor sugary surface has molested me.’ 

** Very good. I ’ll test that. 
jelly to command ?’ 

‘*¢You cannot purchase a small tumbler in any city 
grocery for less than twenty or twenty-five cents, and that 
is generally gelatine, flavored with the fruit it simulates. 
The genuine article ought to command nearly as much, or 
a dollar a quart.’ 

‘¢ “Did you ever make apple jelly.’ 

‘¢¢ Yes; in the same way. Take sour apples, sliced 
whole ; strain when cooked just soft enough, using only 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar to a pint of juice. It 
is delicate even when made from cider apples.’ 

‘*Currants that were too ripe to sell or use for jelly. 
Milly spiced to use with meats. To seven pounds of fruit, 
boiled an hour, were added four pounds of brown sugar, 
one pint of vinegar, a tablespoonful of cinnamon, a pinch 
of cloves, a teaspoonful of ginger and half as much 
cayenne pepper. They were cooked two hours longer, 
and sealed or pasted into stone jars. 

‘‘Milly came to me for help in canning, and I noted with 
pleasure her bright kitchen and deft ways. I directed her to 
take from one-third to one-half the weight of the fruit in 
sugar, according to the acidity of the former. Ifshe should 
wish to use pears, peaches or quinces, they were peeled, 
pitted and halved, and boiled only long enough to soften. 
Plums were pricked with a large needle. For small fruits 
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and large, syrup was made with a tea cup of sugar toevery 
pound of fruit, unless it was very juicy. This was boiled 
and skimmed ; then the fruit was carefully added and 
cooked only enough to thoroughly heat through, from five 
minutes to fifteen. In large fruit, which had been boiled 
to soften them first, the liquor already in the kettle served 
for syrup, with the addition of sugar. Sometimes, when 
in a hurry, we heated the fruit, then added sugar, and 
sometimes we packed them in alternate layers. The 
directions first given, however, best preserved the fruit in 
good shape. 

‘* As soon as it was done, the kettle was lifted to the table 
beside tite jars immersed in hot water, which were filled, 
one by one, as quickly as possible. We were exact not to 
let a bubble of air remain in the jar, which, when nearly 
full, was finished with the hot liquid. This was carefully 
wiped from the elastic, while the jar was held by the left 
hand by a cloth wound around it, and the top, which had 
also been in hot water, was screwed ontight. Everything 
was rapidly done. The jars were very hot and perfectly 
filled. As they cooled the tops were tightened still more. 

“In making jam I directed her to mash the fruit witha 
spoon while it boiled half an hour, or until thoroughly 
soft and well cooked. Then add three-fourths the weight 
of sugar and boil a half hour longer. In this manner we 
put up all kinds of berries, peaches and plums, after their 
skins had been removed by scalding. 

‘‘For marmalade, we cored and peeled quinces, cooked 
them soft with water, rubbed them through a colander, 
and returned to the kettle. Into this we poured the gela- 
tinous liquid from their seeds and cores, boiled in water 
long enough to more than cover them, and strained. 
Three-fourths the weight of sugar was added, then boiled 
a half hour. 

‘In peach and apple butter we used half the weight in 
sugar, and boiled the whole four hours. In all cases the 
fruit was carefully washed and stirred. 

‘* Milly came to me one day, saying : ‘ Auntie, I want to 
make some preserves.’ 

‘** Bless you, my dear! What! that indigestible com- 
pound? Canning takes its place.’ 

“*Yes; but I want to know how to use fruit in every 
way possible.’ 

‘*¢ Well, prepare your fruit precisely as for canning— 
weigh pound for pound. To every four pounds of sugar 
make a syrup with a half-pint of water, and the beaten 
white of an egg. Boil and skim, to clarify. Into this 
plunge small fruits and boil ten minutes. Strawberries 
and cherries should first stand five hours in layers alter- 
nating with sugar. The drained juice and added water 
becomes the syrup. Carefully skim out the fruit, nearly 
fill the jars, then pour over it the syrup. 

‘** Large fruit, if hard, must first be boiled soft, with a 
cup of water to each pound, and treat as before. If you 
wish, thicken the syrup by boiling from fifteen to thirty 
minutes. 

‘¢*¢Melon and citron rinds peeled and cut into small 
squares are boiled till translucent, then proceed the same 
way. When nearly done, add a sliced lemon and an 
ounce of green ginger to every pound. Plum tomatoes, 
peeled, need the same flavoring.’ 

‘** Allright ; my note-book has all your directions. Now, 
what price ought these to command ?’ 

‘¢<Tf any member of your Club should dispose of pre- 
serves for less than a dollar a quart, she should be ex- 
pelled. I am inclined to say she ought to be, if she should 
make them for home consumption.’ 

‘¢‘T have the figures in my note-book of the results with 
twenty pounds of currants. One quart of unstemmed 
currants weigh one pound. Twenty-five pounds, treated 
as per rule, yield sixteen pints of juice, this requiring six- 
teen pounds of sugar. From this, after boiling, resulted 
eleven quarts and a pint of jelly, or thirty-four and a half 
pounds, one pint of jelly weighing one pound and a half. 





You can easily calculate the actual cost of material. The 
ordinary half-pint tumbler should be used.’ 

‘**«Suppose I make sweet pickles of my fruit?’ 

““*In that case take, in the ratio of seven pounds of 
fruit to four pounds of sugar, one pint of strong cider 
vinegar and a little ground cinnamon, mace and cloves, 
tied in a cotton bag. Boil sugar and fruit till soft, add 
the vinegar just before it is done, and store in glass or 
stone.’ 

‘*Milly’s enthusiasm communicated itself to Amy and 
one or two of the other Busy-Bodies, and the Percivals, 
who live on the hill, had heard about it. Their old 
housekeeper had been taken ill in the very midst of the 
fruit season, and they came down in a deprecatory sort of 
way and asked if there were any chance of getting Milly 
to do some for them at any rate she chose to charge, they 
sending down the fruit. illy flushed, but did not hesi- 
tate in saying yes, though I was half inclined for a 
moment to have her. But I was an old goose. It is as 
eminently respectable to can and preserve well as to teach. 
I did get an oil stove to save the child’s checks, and be- 
came so enamored with its various perfections that we 
used it all summer, with the result of next to no heat, 
fewer flies, and no wrestles with coaland ashes. We got 
a circular and schedule of prices from a ‘ professional’ 
and Milly’s work, though done in much fear and trem- 
bling, was not only fair to see, but quite a little unex- 
pected sum, devoted to an equally unexpected purpose. 
The peach crop was enormous, and after much delibera- 
tion the money obtained was invested in a small evap- 
orator. The history of this holds too many statements 
of one sort or another for me to add them to-day to this 
long screed, but as you firmly assert your interest in the 
matter, you shall have it all at another meeting.”’ 


‘* Now, do you see what can be done ?”’ said Dorothy 
triumphantly. ‘‘Just wait till you have heard that 
evaporating letter, and then tell me that you don’t 
know what to do with the fruit that may be left over! 
Positively, I burn to live in an orchard and evaporate 
everything that grows !”” 

Dorothy gave a little skip, at which Helen Raymond 
looked disapprovingly, and Molly Peters with a species 
of ecstacy, everything that Dorothy did being regarded 
by her with a species of worship. The club broke up 
regretfully after a long discussion of possibilities in 
various directions, a discussion which went on at inter- 
vals among the older people and which was gradually 
to bear some very promising fruits. 

‘¢T think nobody knows anybody, and I’m surer of 
it every day,’ said Molly Cushing, coming in just after 
tea the next day, and finding the party assembled as 
usual in the hall, watching the sunset clouds. 

“Tf there ’s any one in the Club-who says next to 
nothing at all, it is Susan Finch. She sits there and 
works away, and somehow I never think of her as 
being particularly anything except a good botanist. 
Her forehead is so knobby and her eyes are such a whity 
blue; and altogether she’s one of the neutrals, and 
doesn’t seem to count. Well, you know, that yesterday 
we were talking of aniline colors, and do you remem- 
ber what you said, Mr. Evarts, when I showed you the 
card of the new shades they had sent to father ?”’ 

‘** Not in the slightest. Nothing that destroyed any- 
body’s peace of mind, I hope.”’ ; 

‘*¢ You said they were the spirits of the flowers that 
bloomed ages ago in the great forests that were swal- 
lowed up and turned to coal. I thought it was a lovely 
little conceit, but Susan Finch didn’t seem to notice. 
She did, though, and this is what she wrote last even- 
ing. I went down there between eight and nine to ask 


her a question about a plant that father had brought 
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home, and she was busy writing. I saw it was verses, 
and just took it for granted she would let me read 
them. I want you to see them.” 

Molly started, for a heavy groan sounded from behind 
her chair. 

‘‘ What I expected,’ said John Raymond, sorrow- 
fully. ‘It is the knobby-foreheaded maiden that 
always does it. In the Dictatorship toward which 
my beloved country is tending, and for which I hope, 
one law shall be, that no adult person in full possession 
of his or her senses, shall write anything but prose, 
and as little of that as possible.”’ 

‘¢ Your judgment is not the one I appealed to,” Molly 
said, with dignity. ‘If Mr. Evarts agrees with you, 
that is another matter.” 

‘*Snubbed again !’’ said John tragically, as Dorothy 
handed the paper over to Mr. Evarts. ‘‘ Why is it that 
my tender nature suffers these ruthless shocks from a 
cold and chilling world ? I never shock anybody.”’ 

‘“*Hush!’? said Dorothy. ‘‘Read them, Uncle 
Horace, for Iam as curious and surprised as Molly must 
have been.”’ 

Mr. Evarts glanced over the lines, then read : 


THE LOST COLORS. 


*¢ A story fur the children, who at twilight, 
Tired of play and toy, 
Will sit before the fire and look for pictures, 
Waiting for girl and boy. 


‘¢ Something is there, not one of you would dream of : 
Something lost, long ago, 
But found again, unspoiled by any hiding 
In caverns deep and low. 


** Ages ago, so long you cannot count them, 
A forest, still and green, 
Rose tall and stately, bearing weaving branches 
With sunshine in between. 


‘* And underneath there grew such lovely flowers 
As never since have grown ; 
With colors like the clouds beyond the sunset, 
And odors all their own. 


“ No mortal eye had ever seen their beauty ; 
They lighted all the wood ; 
And everywhere, by rock or mound or hillock, 
Or running brook they stood. 


** Oh, sweetest flowers ! Oh, dark green wood that never 
May any eyes delight ! 
But long ago, in fire and shock of earthquake, 
Were lost to human sight. 


‘* And there, deep hidden from the golden sunshine, 
Each tall trunk, black and charred, 
Lay, slowly turning to a form more precious 
Than all the beauty marred. 


‘* Another forest rose and flowers within it ; 
And when long:years had grown, 
The cruel fire sprung from its home below them, 
Again devoured its own. 


‘* And so the story went; and so for ages 
The hidden treasure lay ; 
Waiting for man the king to come and claim it, 
And bring it to the day. 


‘** And here to-night, you see it all, my darlings ; 
For branch and stately trunk 
Have come to light again, thongh who would dream it? 
And into coal have shrunk. 


** ¢ The flowers?’ you ask. ‘Oh, yes! They, too, are living. 
But not in bud or spray ; 
And yet the soul of every vanished color 
Is ours once more to-day. 


‘¢ A wise man found thei rising to the sunshine 
From tar and oil and smoke, 
Slow oozing from the furnaces wherever 
The black coa) turns to coke.’ 
‘¢ «New colors !’ cried the painters, full of wonder— 
‘ New colors from the skies !’ 
‘* «New ended with creation,’ smiled the wise man ; 
‘ And nothing ever dies.’ 


‘* Flowers of a world ages ago forgotten 
Gave up their life and soul 
To the fierce fire that took perfume and color 
And hid them in the coal. 
‘Patient and still they waited for the dawning, 
And sure light had not fled ; 
They knew, as we, once more a resurrection 
Must come to all the dead. 
‘* You little ones, you know no deeper meaning, 
And yet to every one, 
Some day when light is gone and in the darkness 
You sit and wait alone. 
‘¢ A memory of the story I have told you 
May come to tired brain, 
And faith more willing wait the resurrection 
That gives our own again.”’ 


No one spoke as the reader laid down the pages. 
Molly Cushing’s eyes filled with tears, as, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, she said : 

‘“*T wish life had fewer hard places for these silent 
creatures that always present their least beautiful side 
toone. After this I shall be as respectful as possible to 
Susan Finch.” 

“Don’t; for then shell do it again,’’? John began ; 
but Molly had vanished as she spoke, after her fashion 
when feeling had been too plainly shown, and though 
Dorothy ran after her she had escaped, and only an- 
swered ‘‘ good night,’’ as the gate closed behind her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





STUBBLE. 


Guosts of the vanished days when April dew 
Lay on the fresh, sweet-scented fields, 
Naught but the memory of long ago 
Your deathly fragrance yields. 


Sad souvenirs of springtime’s sapphire-blue, 
Dim dreamers of the May-time air, 

To-day both you and I look back and say, 
‘Past days, how very fair !’’ 


CLARENCE T. Urmy. 














THE PRINCIPAL OFFICE OF THE CONTINENT IS 
Now AT 23 PaRK Row, NEw YorkK. Mail Matter 
not so addressed is necessarily delayed, and is far more 
likely to be lost altogether than if sent direct. Editors 
of exchanges, publishers of books intended for review, 
and ALL CORRESPONDENTS will please note the change. 
The Philadelphia office will be kept open for the recep- 
tion of subscriptions and advertisements, but parties 
who have to address us by mail should do so at the 
New York office. 

* 

ASIDE from their popular character, the chapters en- 
titled ‘‘ The Tenants of an Old Farm,” now running in 
THE CONTINENT, have a scientific value which is not, 
perhaps, suspected by those who read them simply for 
the enjoyment of their clever presentation of forms of 
life with which most people are unfamiliar. Dr. 
McCook’s studies of insect life have long commanded 
the attention of the scientific world, and he purposes 
giving to the public through these pages the result of 
many of his latest investigations into the habits of 
ants and bees, on which subject he is particularly cele- 
brated as a specialist. The publication of these results 
has been awaited with interest by scientists, and Dr. 
McCook has concluded to. embody them in ‘‘The Ten- 
ants of an Old Farm.’’ Among them are his observa- 
tions of the honey-making ants of Arizona. These 
curiously endowed creatures are comparatively new to 
students of entomology, and Dr. McCook’s account of 
them will be looked for with interest by every collector 
and in every institution of learning which boasts a de- 
partment of natural history. 


* 
* * 


THERE are moments of millennial calm in which 
the distinctions between tweedledum and tweedledee 
sink out of sight and the nineteenth century applauds 
itself for having risen permanently above any power of 
names and titles, and come into that dominion of pure 
principles which it declares to be the real spirit of the 
age. And the looker-on is persuaded in spite of him- 
self that this must be so and such steady assertion 
covers as robust a fact. They are after-dinner moments 
usually and the mouthpiece of these pleasing state- 
ments has been warmed by good companionship, mel- 
lowed with good wine, and looks upon all angles as po- 
tential circles, rounding out under precisely such influ- 
ences as he and his kind can bring to bear. It is at 
such times that a sense of the broad liberality of the 
age overpowers speaker and hearers and catholicity of 
thought appears to have become common property. 
Whether in sect or party, walls fall, and for the time 
being cease to exist, and whether it is a question of 
church or state, of municipal or private life, bearings 
are plain and the day of sharp divisions over, once for 
all. In the matter of education, this seems to have 
become in degree an established fact. Everywhere 
sharply-defined limitations have ended, and an eclectic 
system is chosen as most in harmony with the needs of 
the day. The word is hailed as a symbol of national 
freedom, and the law of selection has become an inalien- 
able right—part of the inheritance of the American 
citizen. In every profession, save one, it holds. The 
lawyer may draw his principles from every code under 
heaven. The liberal minister searches out the heart of 
every creed, and seeks more and more for a union of 
underlying and common faiths. The scientific man 
we himself to no system, but gleans from every 
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source the facts that make the wonderful mosaic of 
modern discovery. But one profession remains in 
which the members, as a whole, set their faces 
against a dead wall, and refuse to admit that there 
is even a chink through which light may enter. The 
recent bitter and still-continued discussion of the medi- 
cal code is a startling commentary on the inherent big- 
otry of a caste which refuses to take a step forward 
till forced to it by the pressure, from here and there, a 
mind too broad to be confined in any such circle as that 
in which the profession ranges itself. The writer has 
alwaysemployed what are knownas regular physicians ; 
has consorted with them, for many years, and has the 
heartiest respect for the countless noble men who work 
unselfishly and steadily for the healing of the people. 
Equally hearty, too, is the respect for the thorough 
training demanded, and the justifiable exclusion of every 
candidate who sneaks in through forbidden ways, and 


‘deals ignorantly and stupidly with mysteries that only 


thorough training should dare to face. Yet among 
these men the wisest thinkers, the most successful prac- 
titioners are those who have watched the course of what 
is known as quackery, and chosen from hydropathy 
and homeopathy, the herbs of Indian doctors, or the 
theories of the magnetic healer, the means that united 
mean a system of genuine healing. Every physician 
whose work is of slightest value is practically an eclec- 
tic physician, and the best admit it, though guardedly, 
and with a terror of compromising their real standing. 
There is reason, then, for the establishment of a col- 
lege, where thorough training shall be demanded, and 
the quack, who is never likely to submit to training of 
any sort, shut out from this very fact. The application 
for a charter has been signed by an array of names be- 
longing to the regular profession, but willing to admit 
that wisdom may be found outside the allopathic fence ; 
and every lover of genuine liberty will watch eagerly 
the progress of the bill which secures them a charter, 
one chief good of which will be the blow, more effective 
than any yet struck at medical dogmatism and ‘“ regu- 
lar’’ intolerance. 


* & 

‘* BEN BUTLER means to run for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts until he is re-elected,’ said one traveller—an 
enthusiastic Democrat, by the way—to another, in the 
smoking-room of a Pullman car, the other day. 

“‘Pshaw !”? replied the other. ‘‘ You don’t know 
the man. What has he to gain by a re-election? He 
is getting old. He has been a Major-General, member 
of Congress, Governor, but there is one thing he has 
not been, and next year will be his last opportunity—”’ 

‘** As President ?”’ asked the other, incredulously. 

‘*Of course.”’ 

‘Fudge !”’ replied the Democrat, with a disgusted 
look ; ‘‘ You are just talking to hear yourself talk.” 

‘* Would you like to make a small bet that he will not 
be nominated by the Democrats and enthusiastically 
supported by them ?” 

‘*Certainly.”’ 

So the bet was made, and as a mutual friend we wit- 
nessed its entry of record. One or the other of those 
gentlemen is likely to get a cheap suit of clothes, next 
year. The reasons given by the man who bet his money 


on ‘‘ Old Ben”’’ are worthy of consideration : 

‘*1—He is immensely popular with the rabble every- 
where. 

‘*?He has a considerable following among Republi- 
cans. . 
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“¢3_He will go into the Democratic Convention with 
@ nomination in advance by the ‘ National’ ‘ Labor’ 
Party under some name or other. 

“4 Tt is his last chance, and he knows it. If the 
Democrats do not nominate him he will run, anyhow. 
They know he will do this. He has nothing to lose, 
and has lots of nerve. With him in the field as the 
candidate of a third party of that sort, there is no 
hope for a straight-out Democratic nomination.” 

Our Democratic friend looked serious, but consoled 
himself with the chance that ‘* Butler might die before 
that time.’”’ The Republican threw cold water on this 
hope by saying: ‘‘It is too thin. We have buried him 
four distinct times,.and he still lives.’ 


Our Letter Box. 


From Helsingfors, in far Finland, comes a rare greet- 
ing to the editor with the frosty breath of the new year. 
Professor Waldemar Cherburg writes : 

“This is a red-letter day in my life, when I send you 
two copies of the Finnish translation of ‘‘A Fool’s 
Errand.” It is the result of two very long years of hard 
labor. I tried to so translate it that the impression made 
upon the Finnish reader would be the same as that made 
upon the American. I have taken no liberties with the 


text, because I consider it a classic in which every word 
Whether I have succeeded or not 


defends its place. 
others must decide.”’ 
Pai 

THE volume which he sends is entitled ‘‘Hullun 
Yritys,”’ and the following is the opening paragraph in 
its Finnish dress : 

‘‘ Hullun sukunimi oli Servosse ; hanen ristimanimensa& 
Comfort. Hanen isinsi juonti sukunsa yhdesta noista 
gallialaisista perheista, jotka jattivat la belle France’n ylel- 
lisyyden, lahteikseen semmoiseen Arkadiaan, joka naina 
mydéhempina aikoina on ruvenunut merkitsemaain samaa, 
kuin klymyys, jollei suorastaan hedelmattémyytta. Luulta- 
vaa on, etta hanen esi-isinsé, ennenkuin he ottivat vaih- 
taakseen Normandian rannan tai Bordeaux’n tasangot Ka- 
nadan talvien iloihin, kuuluivat johnokin jaloon perheesen, 
joka oli saanut kirkkaan ja sinisen verens&é jonkun mar- 
tellisen kanta-isin suonista. 

Unfortunately, the author is too much of a “ hullun”’ 
to know whether his work has fallen into competent 
hands or not ; but he does know that they-are loving and 
faithful hands, and that no pains have been spared to 
place this child of his brain fairly before the readers of 
that old Northland which is just awakening to a new 
life. The volume is exquisitely printed, and shows 
that the-demand for books and the enterprise that 
is required to meet it is not confined to race or clime. 
Finland has started late in the race of literary excel- 
lence, but her record of the past few years is a remark- 
able one in this respect. The efforts of Prof. Cherburg 
to place before his countrymen the treasures of our 
English literature have been long and ardent, and the 
tears spring to one’s eyes when reading his quaintly 
curious English sentences in which he tells the story of 
the past few years, and adds: ‘“‘ Now our peasants read 
your masters, each one in his little hut.’? A considerable 
number of English poets and novelists have one or 
more volumes each among the translations that open 
our modern literature to Finnish readers. One of 
Washington Irving’s works has been almost the sole 
representative of our country among them hitherto. 

: «x 

A FRIEND from Michigan writes in a very bellicose 
mood to the editor : 

‘Don’t you think you have said about enough about 


the duty of the country to educate the negro? I am a 
Republican, and I was in favorof emancipating the colored 
man, but I don’t think you ought to abuse the Republican 
party so for not going on and educating him. Indeed, I 
do not think the general government has any right to tax 
the people of Michigan to educate the negroes of South 
Carolina. We had trouble and expense enough in putting 
down rebellion without going and teaching them to read 
and write whom the South kept so long in ignorance.”’ 

It is evident that we have not said enough upon this 
subject yet or our friend would never have put forth 
these objections. He needs light. There may be 
others just like him. At any rate, we are sorry we have 
kept silence so long, and we promise all our readers to 
do so no more until this great wrong, shame and danger 
is done away with. Already we have written volumes 
upon this subject, and the great honest, God-fearing 
hearts of the North have responded to our appeal. 
Only the politician, the agent of the public will, the 
schemer for party success, and a few honest men like 
our correspondent who have not yet studied the connec- 
tion between the nation’s prosperity and the nation’s 
duty to herself, remain wholly blind to the fact that all 
the blood, all the money, all the sacrifice in putting 
down rebellion were in vain unless liberty be established 
where slavery had its seat. The voter who hath not 
knowledge to enlighten his acts as a citizen is more 
dangerous to the nation than a slave, in that he holds in 
his right hand a sword with which he may destroy 
friend or foe—and is as likely to wound the one as to 
harm the other. pee. : 


* 
* & 


By the way, our Michigan friend’s letter contains 
some statements that should be noted. He thinks we 
ought not to abuse the Republican party. He is quite 
right. We have no right to abuse any party. We 
have only told the truth of the Republican party. If 
that hurts it is not our fault. It made the negro a 
voter in order to be sure of Republican success in 1868. 
After fifteen years it has done nothing to enlighten, 
protect or defend the allies who saved them from dis- 
aster. A man who would appeal to a poor blind negro 
to pull him out of the mud and then leave the “‘ man 
and brother ”’ to starve while he groped his way onward, 
or parted from him with a taunt and a kick, would de- 
serve at least a dose of earnest English prose, if no 
more solid and tangible form of abuse. 


* 
* * 


BurT he is not the only one who seems to take offence 
at the fact that we hold the Republican party respon- 
sible for what has not been done, for an Ohio man 
writes: “ Don’t you think you are a little hard on the 
Republican party in putting all the blame on it for what 
ought perhaps to have been done to educate the igno- 
rant Southern voters but has not yet been accom- 
plished? You should remember that everything 
cannot be done in an instant, and consider also what 
the party has accomplished.’? The Republican party 
held the reins of power and must bear the blame for 
what has not been done as well as for evils accom- 
plished. It is now eighteen years since the war ended. 
Surely we have not expected things to be done “‘in an 
instant.’? One-half the generation who saw the first 
sunrise of liberty are already dead. The Republican 
party had the grandest opportunity to add the crown- 
ing glory to its record by an act of peculiar and un- 
matched policy and splendor. The people saw its value 
and forced the convention of that party to declare in its 
favor. This pledge, tardily made, insufficient and eva- 
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sive as it was, they failed to carry into effect or to make 
any serious effort todo so. Itis no ‘‘ abuse ”’ to tell the 
truth of a party. It seems like abuse perhaps because 
it shows such transparent cowardice and weakness on 
the part of the leaders of that party. 


* 
* & 


A FRIEND who lives in Georgia is troubled about us 
too. He says: ‘I sent for a specimen copy of THE 
CONTINENT and had concluded to subscribe when I 
saw what you said about Kuklux in Georgia, and the 
education of the negro. If that is the way you pro- 
pose to write about the South you will not get many 
subscribers in this region. I wouldn’t have such a 
magazine in my house.’? Keep it in your barn, then, 
if you prefer! THE CONTINENT will not cease to cry 
aloud against the folly and injustice both of the Na- 
tion and of the South. It is a curious fact about the 
people of that section that every man who does not 
approve everything it contains—-whether good or bad— 
is regarded as its malicious and unscrupulous traducer. 
Stout denial of facts as indisputable as noonday, seems 
to be thought a moral duty in case anything derogatory 
of ‘‘the South’ is uttered. Such denial has been at- 
tended by wonderful success in the past. It may serve 
to mislead some to-day. Yet after all it is the sheerest 
folly. The question for the South to consider, regarding 
solely its own inter :sts—yes, we will even say, regard- 
ing only the interest of its intelligent whites, is, ‘‘ How 
can the joint occupancy of our soil by two races be 
made harmless and advantageous to both?” Instead 
of trying to persuade the world that the victims of 
Kuklux lawlessness, in the past or the present, were 
only so many accidents of the place and times, it 
would be vastly more to their credit and advantage 
if they would concentrate their efforts to recucing the 
number of such accidents to a minimun. As to the 
remedy, there is no sensible man on earth who does 
not believe that if the colored people of the South had 
the same grade of intelligence as the laboring class 
of white people of the North such ‘“‘accidents would 
very rarely occur. Our purpose is to secure a senti- 
ment throughout the whole country, which shall make 
it necessary for any party that is in power to ‘‘ turn on 
the light,’’ and do what should have been done twelve 
or fifteen years ago, in order that the Kuklux spirit may 
not only be restrained but forgotten. Whether there are 
ten cases or ten thousand is only a difference in degree. 
We mean to strike at the very root of it all, the spirit 
that underlies the whole matter, the ignorance on which 
slavery was based and on which Kukluxism fed. When 
this is cured such men as our correspondent will have 
no chance to complain that the North believes evil of 
its people. So long, however, as such a thing remains 
true, as was published of Yazoo City lately, there 
should be no wonder at such belief. ‘‘ A committee of 
prominent gentlemen,’’ we were told with the utmost 
complacency, ‘Shas been appointed to raise all des- 
patches, sent from here to the Northern press, in rela- 
tion to the unfortunate affair of yesterday.’’? Instead of 
suppressing the truth, and “revising ’’ despatches in 
regard to ‘‘ unfortunate ’’ pieces of work of this sort, it 
would be well for the South to face the truth—let the 
world see the whole thing, and address her energies 
vigorously to a cure of the spirit from which they 
spring. Instead of quarrelling, because the people of 
the North do not believe an impossible miracle to have 
been wrought, let them join hands with those who 
would do her good, accept their co-operation and relieve 
herself of the burden and the fruits of ignorance. 











IT has become the fashion, of late, to speak slight- 
ingly of the attainments and power of Margaret Ful- 
ler.’ We are told that she made but little mark on her 
generation, that her writings were fragmentary, her 
style irregular and strained, that she formulated no 
new views, inculcated no new truths. 

It is a fault of the critics of this age that they fail to 
put themselves, sympathetically, in the midst of the 
period of whieh they judge. Brilliant women, tingling 
to their fingers’ end with the electric spirit of the time, 
now write books, lecture, preach, become professors or 
physicians, and take the lead in college examinations. 
The fervid fire of modern thought penetrates every 
hamlet, and we can no more compare the intellectual 
breadth and acumen of 1884 with the slow-going in- 
telligence of 1834 than we can liken the limited ex- 
press of one period to the stage-coach of the other. 
Thought traveled slowly half a century ago, but it 
made deeper ruts; and no vehicles, rushing to and 
fro, erased those landmarks made so carefully on the 
unmapped plains of woman’s life. 

The truth is that Margaret Fuller, while possessing 
great original power, was specially organized to be one 
of the stimulating mental forces in New England dur- 
ing the second and third quarters of this century. 
More women than men were naturally inspired by her 
singularly magnetic nature, and the echoes of the 
highly strung musical chords which her hand struck 
with so much vigor still resound in a multitude of minds, 
while her followers have taken up and woven into end- 
less melodies her passionate strains of longing and 
aspiration. 

Let us instance the great power she exercised by one 
case, that of a writer who not long since gave, col- 


_loquially, a description of the influence of Miss Fuller 


on her own development: ‘‘ We lived in a sleepy little 
New England spot, where society was narrow and con- 
servative, and life was comfortable but hardy and 
simple. My father took the Tribune, for which Mar- 
garet Fuller then wrote. With greedy intellect, which 
reached out far beyond the blue hills hemming in this 
stagnant valley of Rasselas, I devoured every word of 
those remarkable papers which seemed cabalistic signs 
to open the gates of a new and enchanting life, in 
which art, music, literature, were revelations of the 
unknown depths of the soul. The word “ transcen- 
dental’? Ishould not have known how to pronounce, but 
the magic pen of the writer stirred transcendant depths 
of being, and strangely familiar seemed her most pro- 
found utterances. I took them to bed with me and 
pored over them in the gray winter mornings before 
our early breakfasts. Some of it I could not fully 
understand, but there were always refreshing glimpses 
of a larger, richer life. There was something above 
the best romances of our little library. something bet- 
ter than the Gadgrind facts which made the daily 
round of the little village. There was a limitless 
horizon, opportunity for expansion and high ideals. 


(1) MARGARET FULLER (Marchesa Ossoli.) By Julia Ward Howe. 
Famous Women Series. 16mo, pp. 298, $1.00; .Roberts Brothers. 
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There were hints of broader culture, of outreaching 
sympathies, of sisterhood and mutual helpfulness. 
There was a world of art, of beauty and enchantment, 
toward which the heart leaped as eagerly as an im- 
prisoned bird leaps to freedom from its broken cage. 
The pitiful hardness of existence merely for the sake of 
clothing, food and the Sunday sermon, was exchanged 
for lovely possibilities. I learned to know good books, 
and to form high standards of action, to be satisfied 
only with the noblest ideals, to weed out petty faults 
and to foster aspirations which I thought such as Mar- 
garet Fuller would approve. In fact, she was the 
counselor and friend of my first thirty years. Subse- 
quent experience has shown me that other women 
have accomplished more, but none have been so provo- 
cative and inspiring. She suggested efforts and achieve- 
ments which it will take another century to fulfill. 
Nor was her effect on me in that little community a 
solitary one. I knew a number of school-friends who 
owed to her as much as I.”’ 

Whoever makes an impression so profound as this, 
ought to be judged with respect, even though there are 
no thirty volumes on our bookshelves emblazoned with 
her name. 

The pathetic story of Margaret Fuller’s life is well 
known. Her early training under the judicious eye of 
her father, the brilliant promise of her youth, her 
struggle after her father’s death, the devotion by which 
she was able to help educate the younger members of 
her mother’s family; her remarkable conversational 
powers and capacity as a teacher; the succession of 
critical, descriptive and philosophical essays which 
flowed from her not too facile pen; the visit to Europe 
and letters to the Tribune; her sympathy with the Ita- 
lian patriots in 1848; her curious marriage and the 
embarkation with husband and child for America, and, 
finally, the tragic ending when within sight of her na- 
tive shores—all serve to make her memory unique and 
sorrowful. 

It is a comfort to feel that her weary, restless nature 
found rest in Ossoli, the young Italian, who gave her 
that quiet domestic affection which all true women 
need. However cultured the intellect, the heart 
craves its own; and Margaret’s was deep -and loyal. 
How pleasant is the picture of the little room of the 
happily assorted pair in that apartment in Rome, 
where they spent their last delightful winter. Separated 
from husband and the beautiful boy who, as she wrote, 
was ‘a source of ineffable joys, far deeper, purer, than 
anything I ever felt before’’—the preceding year had 
been one of profound trial to the deep-natured woman. 
While Ossoli was in the front ranks of the Italian army, 
fighting for freedom, Margaret had been so ill and fee- 
ble that her own life seemed fast ebbing away. But 
once more safely united, they “resolve to enjoy being 
together in this brief interval—perhaps all we shall ever 
know of peace.’? Of Ossoli, she says : ‘*‘ My love for my 
husband is most pure and tender; nor has any one, ex- 
cept my mother and little children, loved me so genu- 
inely as he does.”’ 

The end came soon after the rounding out and har- 
monizing of her character by marriage and motherhood. 
The voyage home began amidst forebodings and omens 
before which even her fearless nature trembled in vague 
alarm, and terminated in shipwreck off Fire Island in 
May, 1850. The work of the splendid brain ended 
there, and the strong heart ceased to beat, as she sailed 
for more beautiful shores in company with those from 
whom she defied death to part her. 

Whether the love was heroic or selfish that led to her 


determination that unless all could be saved none should 
be, who shall decide ? The fate may have been kinder 
than it seemed, for small prospect was before them of 
anything but steady struggle for mere livelihood, and 
new cares must have made her future work imperfect 
and fragmentary. 

Mrs. Howe has compiled a very readable book, chiefly 
from the longer biographer, with a little additional 
material. It makes a fit companion for the preceding 
volumes of the Famous Women Series, but it has no 
special literary charm. Mrs. Howe writes merely 
with the same good taste and good feeling that she 
always exhibits, though without special felicity or 
power. 


THE new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
nearly completed, the seventeenth volume being now in 
press, George W. Cable and General McClellan are among 
the American contributors. 


Two new autobiographies are under way—those of Mr. 
Edmund Yates, of the London World, and of Mr. George 
Augustus Sala, both of which will be of special interest 
to journalists as well as in less degree to the general 
reader. 

Dick & FiTzGERALD have published a little volume 
which holds amusement for all invalids, in forty-four 
games of solitaire, the title being ‘‘Dick’s Games of 
Patience ;”’ thirty-three illustrations serving to explain the 
rules laid down. 


Mr. Joun B. AupDEN’s ‘‘Choice Literature,’”’ just en- 
tering upon its second volume, gives selections from the 
periodicals of the day, made with excellent judgment, 
and its low price—one dollar per year—puts it within the 
reach of all. John B. Alden, New York. 


Tue Medical Record retains all its old prestige, and gains 
vigor and strength with every fresh volume. The first 
number for 1884 has a colored calendar for the year as 
supplement, and is filled with matter essential to the 
physician and valuable even for the laity. 

Two of our favorite literary contemporaries have com- 
bined forces and interests under the name: of ‘‘ The Critic 
and Good Literature.’’ It will be published by The Good 
Literature Publishing Co., No. 18 Astor Place. If there is 
strength in literary union, it may surely be confidently 
looked for in this association. 

Ir The Current holds to the promise of its opening 
numbers, a brilliant and prosperous life is before it. It 
is a handsomely made paper, and its contents are spark- 
ling as well as full of genuineness in thought and expres- 
sion. Some of our best names are included in the list of 
contributors, and the young editor, Edgar L. Wakeman, 
will have the best wishes of his brethren in the craft. 


Wipe Awakg, for January, reaches a point which it has 
in some respects never quite attained before, and stands 
as the best representation of all that can be offered the 
younger generation in the way of amusement, instruction 
and sweet and harmonious thought. All things con- 
sidered, it is, perhaps, the truest representative of the best 
American spirit, and if it holds to its present standard 
of excellence can hardly find a rival on either side of the 
Atlantic. : 

LITERARY items from Iceland have a flavor of novelty, 
if nothing more; the latest being, that a lady called 
Torfhildur Thornsteindottir Holm, at present in Canada, 
has edited at Reikjavik an historical novel in Icelandic, 
entitled ‘‘ Brynjolfur Sveinsson.”” This is said to be the 
first historical novel ever written in that language. The 
plot is laid in Iceland in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and the hero, Brynjolf Sveinsson, is the Bishop 
of Skalholt, who discovered the MSS. of the older Edda in 
the year 1643. 
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Ir is a grave and tender muse that speaks in Mr. Hay- 
ward’s poem, ‘‘Patrice, Her Love and Work,” a story 
full of pathos, and told with sustained and serious power. 
There is nothing in it to catch the popular fancy, yet it 
deserves place far beyond many poems that will be popu- 
lar. It is the story of a life ruined for a time by a mar- 
riage which proves false in every sense, the wife having 
no capacity for either love or faithfulness, and which is 
redeemed at last, by the love of Patrice, whose character 
is drawn in singularly fine and noble lines. The moral is 
there too unequivocally for a generation opposed to morals, 
but the story deserves not only to have been told but to 
find the friends it must surely make among those who 
have learned the lesson suffering holds. (12mo, pp. 140, 
$1.25 ;.Cupples, Upham & Co.) 


REcENT numbers of the ‘‘Standard Library,’’? which 
has furnished from the beginning an always wholesome 
quality of work, contain the second part of ‘‘ French Ce- 
lebrities,’’ in which the most noted names among French 
literary workers of to-day find pleasant and very faithful 
description, and a translation of Dr. William Rein’s 
‘* Life of Martin Luther.” The translation seems a more 
careful one than has sometimes been the case, and the 
book has value aside from that temporarily aroused by 
the Luther commemoration. All lovers of good literature 
owe this library a debt. If one is disposed to object that 
there are already too many books, it must be remembered 
that the multiplication of pernicious forms of literature 
is steady, and that the antidote must be in at least an 
equal profusion of good. Too many questions are in- 
volved in this to find room in a mere note, but the critic 
can never urge too strongly the establishment of as many 
cheap ‘‘ Library’’ issues as may be needed to undo the 
work accomplished by a lower grade. (Paper, pp. 219, 
25 cents; Funk & Wagnalls.) 


‘* BEYOND THE GATES ”’ is an exquisite piece of work, if 
considered only from the literary standpoint, but Miss 
Phelps has done something more than show her power 
with words. The many readers of Mrs. Oliphant’s tender 
and lovely ‘‘ A Little Pilgrim,’’ will feel that Miss Phelps 
and her elder literary sister undertook their respective 
works thoroughly imbued with the same spirit. Her 
story ends as a dream only, and, beautifully as it is told, 
thus lacks the intense sense of reality which has made the 
‘* Little Pilgrim ’’ read over and over again as if it must 
be the record of actual and probable experience. In so 
far as this is lacking in ‘‘ Beyond the Gates’ Miss Phelps 
has failed in what is an evident intention ; but the book, 
even with this lack, is suggestive, reverent and with an 
atmosphere of deep purity and tenderness. (16mo, pp. 196, 
$1.25; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


WHILE there is an unfailing charm in anything that 
“Uncle Remus” has to tell us, through his interpreter, 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, there is very little fresh mate- 
rial, the changes being rung as usual on the sayings and 
doings of Brer Rabbit and his corps of always-deceived 
companions. There is a subtle undercurrent in the tales, 
and many times an unconscious parallel between the old 
slave life and its limited conditions and the sly evasions of 
force and authority. The stories are as weird and pathetic 
as the old plantation music, and often hold, like that, a 
sudden outburst of triumph, dying again into the minors 
at the foundation of both song and story. This negro 
folk-lore will mean more to the student of a century hence 
than it can mean to-day, and it is fortunate that one so 
fitted for the task as is Mr. Harris should have caught the 
vanishing spirit of the past and imprisoned it securely for 
present delight and future profit. The full-page illustra- 
tions by Messrs. Church and Beard are very characteristic, 
and interpret with much spirit the many crises in Brer 
Rabbits checkered career. (12mo, pp. 416, $2.00; James 
R. Osgood & Co.) 








THE following rules will govern correspondence designed for 
this department, and readers are cordially invited to contribute 
either questions or answers, always bearing in mind the fact 
that, while a score of communications may be received, only one 
can ordinarily be published : 
1—Letters designed for it should be distinctly marked with an 


interrogation point above the address upon the envelope in 
which they are sent. 


2—The full name and address of the writer must accompany 
each inquiry; not for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

38—Each inquiry must be written on a separate piece of paper. 

4—In answering inquiries always refer to the nwmber of the 
query, and not to the number or page of the magazine. 

5—Answers may be by members of the editorial staff or from 
other sources, in which latter case the initials, name or nom 
de plume of the author will be affixed. 


119 (SueGEsTED by several grammatical] queries)—There is an 
ungrammatical expression frequently used by those who are 
above the ordinary vulgarities and errors of speech to which I 
should like to call attention. I allude to such sentences as ‘‘ It 
looks prettily,’’ ‘‘It smells sweetly.”’ I think the use of an 
adjective for an adverb is confined to those who set all rules of 
grammar at defiance ; and, doubtless, there is not one reader of 
THE CONTINENT who would not have his teeth set on edge to 
hear such expressions as ‘‘He walks slow,’’ ‘‘She dresses elegant;”’ 
but how often do we hear ‘‘I feel splendidly,’ ‘‘It tastes sweetly,”’ 
for “I feel splendid,’’ ‘‘It tastes sweet,’’ from those who are 
otherwise correct in speech. Now, I think this arises—not from 
total ignorance of rules of grammar (the ignorant person would 
probably be correct here, and say he “‘ feels splendid,’ just as he 
would also say he “talks bad’’)—but from not looking far 
enough into the matter. A man says ‘‘Adverbs qualify verbs ;’’ 
therefore, ‘‘ She looks coldly,’’ must be the correct expression ; 
but adverbs qualify verbs of manner, and in the sentence just 
quoted we do not wish to express in what manner but in what 
state she looks, ‘‘She looks cold,” or as if she is cold, but we 
should say ‘‘ She looks coldly on him,’’ because it describes the 
manner of an action ; so with ‘“‘ It looks prettily,’’ we are not 
qualifying the verb ‘‘looks’’ but the article of which we speak. In 
the sentence ‘‘ The apple tastes sweet’ we speak of a quality of 
the apple, we do not modify the verb “‘ tastes.”’? There is another 
word, which although not commonly heard among the better 
educated, is still much used by those who ought to know better ; 
I mean “‘ real’? to qualify an adjective. ‘‘ Real sweet,’’ “real 
pretty,”? seem favorite expressions among a certain class of 
American women, and for this error there is no excuse, as in 
the former case. ‘‘Adverbs qualify adjectives,’’ is a rudimentary 
rule of grammar, and to say “real pretty’’ arises from either 
great carelessness or ignorance. 

G. Jun1a WALEER. 
{And we may add that ‘‘awful pretty,’ ‘“‘awful jolly,’’ 
and the like, as frequently used by our English cousins, is 
equally objectionable. ] 


HERE is a suggestion for some enterprising publisher : 

120—In the early part of this century there was an edition of 
Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ” in circulation in New England 
which contained, in addition to the Allegory in two parts, as we 
now have it, a third part. The hero of this pilgrimage was 
named ‘‘ Tenderconscience,”’ and the varied characters which 
enlarged the company on its celestial journey formed a group- 
ing, to my youthful fancy, quite equal to that of the original 
dreamer. In the multiplied reproduction through the press of 


late, of the inanities of my early reading I had hoped that this 
one, of real merit, might have reappeared -also. I am sure it 
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would repay any publisher to reproduce it in almost any form. 
As a serial in the columns of THz ConTINENT I think it would 


be read with keenest interest. It would reach over two or three 
numbers. I can think of nothing in all the forgotten religious 
reading of a hundred years ago so replete with interest and in- 
struction as this lost ‘third part” of “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 
Very sincerely yours, M. N. MILEs: 


121—TrENcB, in his ‘ Lectures on tiie Study of Words,’’ 
gives a beautiful definition of the word daisy: Can any one tell 
me the derivation of the names of its ‘‘ciaums,’’ according to 
Shakespeare—the violet and cowslip ? B. B. 


Day’s-eye has Anglo-Saxon ancestry in daeges eage, and 

Chaucer says, 
‘* That well by reason men call it may 
The deisie or els the eye of the day.** 

Violet comes directly from viola, its Latin name, and 
cowslip is believed to be merely a corruption of cow’s leek. 
It is not every flower-name that can boast as pretty an 
origin as daisy. 


122—In his ‘‘ Impressions of America,’? Mr. Freeman saw fit 
to cast contempt upon those who use the term ‘Anglo-Saxon ;”’ 
yet he acknowledges the difficulty of finding a more suitable 
name for English-speaking people. He inquires : ‘‘ How long is 
it since the word ‘American’ was applied to the English settlers 
in America?’ He also notices ‘“‘ that throughout the contem- 
porary records of the War of Independence, not only, as far as 
I have seen, is the word ‘English’ never contrasted with 
‘American,’ but the name ‘ English ’ is never applied to the ene- 
mies against whom Washington and his fellows were striving.” 
These inquiries are exceedingly interesting as showing the 
growth of sentiment and views, and there is another inquiry 
which is pertinent. When did the use of the word ‘“ Conti- 
nental,’’? as descriptive of the Congress, the soldiers and the 
money of the rebellious colonies, come in vogue? And what, 
exactly, did our forefathers mean to imply by its use?’? What 
idea was latent in their minds when they applied it? It has 
been suggested that it was a Berkleian thought that had posses- 
sion of their minds : ‘‘ The whole boundless Continent is ours,’’ 
and that with prophetic aspirations they sought in anticipation 
to subdue, own and control it. If such was indeed their ambi- 
tion, it stamps them as men with the grandest ideals as com- 
pared with the actual power of which they were then possessed ; 
men worthy to be the founders of a new race who should ac- 
quire a boundless continent and stamp their greatness on their 
descendants. Will some of your erudite editors or readers bring 
out in brightest light the origin of and the ideal represented by 
this use of the word ? H. J. 8. 


123—Is the Hon. Warren Chase still living, and what works 
has he written besides ‘‘ The Lone One ?”’ J. F. Datton. 

““The Life Line of the Lone One’’ is the full title re- 
ferred to. The only other work quoted in the lists is 
“The Gist of Spiritualism.’’ We are unable to state 


whether or no the author is living. 


124—As I read Tuk ConTINENT every issue, I, of course, read 
“ Once,” etc., and from it I extract : 

The Broadway of sixty years ago.”’ 
in these primitive days.” . . 
sania was turning the Battery.” 
close after the boat.’’ . 

Only one conclusion can be reached. The time referred to 
was sixty years ago, which brings us back to 1828. I ask, was 
there any laboring Morrisania to turn the Battery, or were there 
at that period any ‘‘tugs’’ ploughing the waters of New York? 
I know there is a “‘tug’’ in the picture; but were there any in 
the water? Iwas born in New York seventy-four years ago, and 
it seems to me that the lyre of Orpheus is just a little out of tune. 
Yours truly, AntI-Tue. 


If“ Anti-tug”’ will look again, he will see that the general 
period is purposely left indefinite. There were steamboats 
in those days—more than sixty years ago—and tugs were 
employed to some extent, as they.are now, though they 
were of comparatively small power. Of course, ‘‘ Morrisa- 
nia’’ may be a name legitimately invented by the author. 


; * And it was 
* When the laboring Morri- 
“A tug following, 








125—Another critical friend claims to have found the author 
of ‘“‘ Judith”’ in error in regard to the availability of the tomato 
as an ingredient of the Brunswick stew in 1832. The critic asserts 
that the tomato was only cultivated as a curiosity until some 
time in the forties, and was generally known as the “love 
apple.”” In reply to this, Marion Harland writes : 

I consulted on this point, before writing the chapter in 
question, Mrs. Randolph’s ‘‘ Virginia Housewife,”’ pub- 
lished in 1825, and found receipts for “‘ Tomata catsup,” 
‘To scallop tomatas,”’ ‘“‘To stew tomatas,’’ etc., etc., to 
say nothing of frequent mention of them as an ingre- 
dient in ragouts and soups. I tried to be accurate even 
in such minute details of old time usage. 


126—IN my youth, now nearly three score years since, I read 
something which jingles in my ears like this : ‘‘ Mansit domi, fecit 
lanam,”’ as applied to Penelope or Lucretia. Where did I see it, 
if at all? W. R. MonTGomErY. 

Perhaps some reader who keeps up his or her Latin 
can enlighten our correspondent. 


127—Was the U. 8. Treasury building ever burned (save by 
the British )? There is a man living in this town named Henry 
M. White, who claims to have been unjustly sentenced to ten 
years imprisonment for burning the building, some time in the 
“thirties,’”’ I think, and to have served five years of the sentence, 
when he was pardoned by President Van Buren, if my memory 
serves me rightly. He is supported by the town, and has 
written an autobiography in which he claims to vindicate him- 
self and show who the real culprits were. But it has been re- 
fused by local publishers, who claim the building was not 
burned. E. G. F. 


128—WiL._ THE CONTINENT answer if there is any use for old 
stamps, and if four hundred dollars is or ever was paid for a 
million. Ifso, what are they used for, and where is the million 
to be sent? An answer will greatly oblige K. Z. H. C. 
No. The whole story was a hoax? 


129—Can you tell me anything about Ancon, where the 
treaty of peace was signed between the Chilian government and 
General Iglesias on Oct. 20,1883? I cannot find any account 
of it in my ‘‘ Britannica ’’ Encyclopedia. J.B. R. 

Anco, or Ancon, is a town of Southern Peru, depart- 
ment of Ayacucho, on a branch of the Apurimac, fifty 
miles E. 8. E. of Huamanga. South American geography 
by telegraph is apt to be rather mixed, and we would not 
advise you to bet very heavily on the locality. 


130—How and where does pampas grass grow? J. E. W. 

The botanical name is Gynerium agenteum. It is found 
in the temperate latitudes of South America, on the vast 
plains or pampas which stretch from the eastern slope of 
the Andes to the Atlantic, along the La Plata and Para- 
guay rivers. 






131—In your issue of Nov. 7, in the criticism of Lodge’s ‘‘ Life 
of Webster,’”’ you speak of Webster as the American synonym 
of Browning’s ‘‘ Lost Leader.’”” Who was Browning’s “ Lost 
Leader ?”’ J. B. 
Browning’s “Lost Leader” is said to have been the 
poet Wordsworth, who accepted office under the govern- 
ment after having identified himself with the Liberals of 
his day. Americans can trace the parallel for themselves. 


182—Can any one of the readers of Toe ConTINENT inform 
me of the first use or appearace of the expression, ‘‘ An open 
confession is good for the soul ’’? G. W. 


133—In THE ConTINENT of August 8th, there was &n article 
suggesting the study of language by comparison. Will you 
kindly suggest through your columns some French work, of 
which there is a good English translation ? J.8. F. 

There are good English translations of ‘‘ Paul et Vir- 
ginie,’’ of Souvestre’s ‘‘Un Philosophe Sous les toits,” 
and almost any of About’s books. 
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REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS. 


December 5.—It is reported from Aden that a great force of 
hill tribes attacked five companies of Egyptian troops near Soua- 
kim, and that the Egyptians were completely annihilated and 
their artillery captured. The total loss was over six hundred and 
eighty men. There were two European officers with the force, 
and the whole was under the command of an English major. 

TSee ‘* Wild Tribes of the Soudan, ’*’ Dodd & Mead, N. Y.; also THE 
CONTINENT, No. 98.) 

Alexander Henry, Mayor of Philadelphia for eight years (in- 

cluding the Civil War period), died in Germantown, aged 60. 


Dec. 6.—The Pennsylvania Legislature adjourned sine die on 
the 6th inst. Most of the members turned into the State Treas- 
ury one hundred and ten dollars each, the amount of their pay 
for the eleven days’ recess taken at the beginning of the season. 
——tThe House of Representatives of British Columbia proposes 
to restrict Chinese immigration. The Provincial Secretary re- 
ports three thousand destitute Chinese on the mainland of the 
province, who can only subsist by crime. 


Dec. 8.—Rev. Dr. John O. Means, Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, died in Boston. 


Dec. 9.—Dr. Joseph Gibbons, the prominent Abolitionist, for- 
merly publisher of the Friend’s Journal, died at Bird-in-Hand, 
Lancaster County, Pa., aged 65. 

Dec. 10.—Snow fell in Saltillo, Mexico, to the depth of four 
inches—a thing never before known in that latitude.——The 
Tsar of Russia was severely injured by being thrown from his 
sledge. 

Dec. 11.—Richard Doyle, the famous English caricaturist, died 
in London. 

{See CONTINENT, NO. 102.) 7 

Official announcement is made that England resumes control 
in Basuto Land, in compliance with the prayer of a large major- 
ity of the natives of that country.——The appointment of Sir 
John Hawley Glover to the Governorship of Newfoundland is 
announced. He was Governor of the Island from 1876 to 1881. 


Dec. 14.—M. Pierre Richard de Laprade, the French poet, and 
M. Henri Martin, the historian, died in Paris almost within the 
same hour on the 14th inst. Both were members of the French 
Academy, and both were 71 years of age. 


Dec. 15.—Rev. Edwin M. Stone, a well-known Unitarian min- 
ister and author of several historical works, died on the 15th 
instant in Providence, R. I., aged 78. 


Dec. 17.—The French forces in Tonquin occupied Sontay, after 
an attack begun on the 16th. The garrison evacuated the place 
during the night. The French loss was fifteen killed and sixty 
wounded.——Dr. Thomas 8. Kirkbride, more than forty years 
physician-in-chief and superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane, died in Philadelphia, aged 75.——Rev. 
Charles A. Stork, D. D., president of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., died in Philadelphia, aged 46. —— 
Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, LL. D., professor of Greek at 
Harvard’ University, died at Cambridge, Mass., aged 76.—— 
O’Donnell, the murderer of Carey, was hanged at London. 


Dec. 18.—The Crown Prince of Germany paid a visit to the 
Pope. He acted as the official representative of the Emperor of 
Germany. 


Dec. 19.—The British government has notified the Egyptian 
government that it will not attempt to reconquer the Soudan, 
nor will it permit Egypt to make the attempt. She is willing, 
however, that any other power should do so at Egypt’s re- 
quest, providing the Khedive incurs no expense in the under- 
taking. The British will hold the line of the First Nile Cataract 
as their advance post. 


Dec. 21.—Riots occurred in the City of Mexico, growing out 
of a refusal] to receive nickel coins in the city markets. A mob 
gathered, crying: ‘‘ Down with the nickel!’ firing pistols and 
rushing through the streets, breaking lamps aud windows. 
Finally the troops were called out. The next day, the 22d, the 
President ordered the establishment of offices for the redemp- 
tion of nickel in silver, upon which the trouble ceased, and the 


objectionable coins now circulate freely.——Fourteen thousand 
cotton operatives in North and East Laneashire, England, are 
idle in consequence of a strike. 


Dec. 24.—The International Exhibition at Nice was opened. 
——A circular addressed to the citizens has been posted through- 
out the coke region of Western Pennsylvania, calling for the 
expulsion of the Slavonic or Hungarian laborers—as being 
‘* worse than the Chinese.’ ‘ 


Dec, 25.—-The American bishops remaining in Rome deny that 
any agreement has been reached by them concerning the attitude 
of the Catholic clergy of the United States towards Fenianism. 
The American bishops state that Fenianism was totally ignored 
in all the proceedings. 

Dec. 28.—Brigadier-General Andrew A. Humphreys, U. 8. A., 
died in Washington, aged 73.——The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop, Napoleon Joseph Perché, died in New Orleans, aged 78. 


Dec. 29.—The decree prohibiting the importation of salted 
meats into French ports was published in Paris. It admits until 
January 20, 1884, only fully cured, wholesome, perfectly pre- 
served and completely salted meats, and they must be so pro. 
nounced by experts. 


Dec.30.—Joseph Longworth, the Cincinnati millionaire, died at 
the age of 71 years. 


Dec. 31.—The House Military Committee met on the 3ist ult. 
and authorized General Slocum to report favorably the bill for 
the relief of Fitz-John Porter, which passed the Senate at the 
last session. 


Jan. 1, 1884.—The Legislature of New York met and both 
houses organized with Republican officers. Denis McCarthy, of 
Onondaga, was elected President of the Senate, and Titus 
Sheard, of Herkimer, Speaker of the House. ——The twenty-first 
anniversary of their emancipation was celebrated by the colored 
people throughout the United States. In Atlanta, Ga., there 
was a parade of four thousand colored men. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CUPID CALENDAR. Leap Year, 1884. $1.00; Estes & Lauriat. 

To LEEWARD. By F. Marion Crawford. 12mo, pp. 411, $1.25; Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

BRANGONAR. A Tragedy. By George H. Calvert. 
$1.00 : Lee & Shepard. 

FLOYD GRANDOR’S HONOR. 
411, $1.50; Lee & Shepard. 

THE CiTY OF SUCCESS, And Other Poems. 
pp. 142, $1.25; D. Appleton & Co. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. Its Purpose and Its Structure. By 
John F, Genung. 12mo, pp. 199, $1.25; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

SANTA CLAUS LAND. By Amanda M. Douglas. Illustrated. Square, 
12mv, pp. 143, $1.00 ; Lee & Shepard. 

CLOUD CRYSTALS. A Snow-Flake Album. Collected and Edited by 
a Lady. -4to, pp. 158, $2.50; D. Appleton & Co. 

THE TINKHAM BROTHERS’ TIDE-MILL. By J. T. Trowbridge. Lllus- 
trated. 16mo, pp. 326, $1.25; Lee & Shepard. 

THE BOYS OF THIRTY-FIVE. A Story of aSeaport Town. By Edward 
Henry Elwell. i6mo, pp. 255, $1.25; Lee & Shepard. 


THE ENGLISH BODLEY FAMILY. By Horace E. Scudder. 
lustrations. Square, 12mo, pp. 195, $1.50. 


Harry New YEAR. A GiftandaGreeting. By A. C. Thompson. 
Square 16mo, pp. 135, 85 cents; A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


WHat SHALL WE Do WITH OUR DAUGHTERS ? Superfluous Women 
and Other Lectures. By Mary A. Livermore. 16mo, pp. 208, $1.25; 
Lee & Shepard. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE. By Lucy M. Mitchell. 
Numerous Illustrations, Including Six Plates in Phototype. 
766, $2.00; Dodd, Mead & Co. 

JOHN BULL AND His IStAND. By Max O’Rell. 
the French under the Supervision of the Author. 
cents ; Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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